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EOLOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 
yERS MEETING of this Society will be held at the 
sonteS Weare ENTS, BURLINGTON HOUSE, on FRIDAY, 


ruary xs k. 

7  <s —“¥ their Friends will DINE together at the 
CantaHION RESTAURANT, Piccadilly Circus, at 730 r.m. Tickets to 
de obtained at the Society’s Apartments. 


’S LL.—_SUNDAY AFTERNOON 
ween? 2A NEXT, at 3.30. Queen's Hall Orch 





| J NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
(University of London.) 
BARLOW LECTURES. 

The BARLOW LECTURER on DANTE (Rev. Dr. MOORE, Principal 
of 8. Edmund Hall, Oxford) eZ iron to give a COURSE of TWELVE 
LECTURES, on WEDNESDAYS and THURSDAYS, February 10, 11, 
17, 18, 24. 25, and on May 4, 5, 11, 12, 18, 19, at 3 p.m. 

The Lectures will be delivered at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LON- 
DON, GOWER STREET, W.C., and are open to the Public without 


Payment or Tickets. 
T. GREGORY FOSTER, Ph.D., Secretary. 





—Mr. HENRY J. WOOD. Tickets, 1s. to 5s. ; admission 
‘Genaes Hall, and K. Newman, Manager, 320, Regent Street. 


ILLIAM BLAKE EXHIBITION REMAINS 
W OPEN until SATURDAY, February 13.—Carrax & Co., Ltd., 
a7, Ryder Street, St. James. 


EW BOND STREET, EXHIBITION of 

PICTURES in.— MESSRS. DICKINSONS’ newly decorated 

RUSKIN ROOM is available for the above and similar purposes.—For 
terms and vacant dates apply 114, New Bond Street. 


\OUTH-WESTERN POLYTECHNIC, 
~ MANRESA ROAD, CHELSEA. 


ERNING BODY are about to appoint a new PRINCIPAL 

Pi pnt amen of Mr. Herbert Tomlinson, F.K.8. The duties will 
be to direct the whole Educational Work of the Institution in its 
warious branches—Day Technical College for Men (200), Day College 
for Women (300;, Day School of Art (150), Evening Classes (2,000), 
Domestic Economy School for Girls (40), with the general superintend- 
ence of the Secoodary Day School for Boys and Girls (300), and to 
rsonally undertake a higher teaching of One Department of 

, Pare or Applied. 
rover beginning at 600/. a year, and increasing according to a scale to 











ti le 
candidates between the ages of 30 and 50 preferred. 
Applications should be sent in on forms, which (together with 
memorandum of duties) can be obtained at the Institute, to the 
Secnerany, on or before FEBRUARY 15, 1904 


LMCESTER MUNICIPAL SCHOOL of ART, 


WANTED, an ASSISTANT MASTER for ELEMENTARY DRAWING 
‘and CRAFT! CLASSES in SILVERSMITHS’ and JEWELLERS’ WORK 
or PAINTERS’ and DECORATORS’ WORK. 
Commencing worms 1301. ve sar ae ae 
r further iculars and forms of application apply 
* _ si T. GROVES, Secretary. 








Béucation Offices, Town Hall, Leicester, 
January 29, 1904. 


(‘AMBRIDGE M.A., holding a_ responsible 

position in a leading Publishing House, wants SIMILAR POST, 
with a view to PARTNERSHIP at an early date. Has capital. Five 
and a half years’ experience and excellent references.—Address E. P., 
The Athenzum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


FRANCE.—The ATHENZZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSB8ILLES, MENTONE, 


MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 


And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








DITOR of SCHOOL BOOKS.—Dr. GEORGE 

4 BEACH, M.A., Harrister-at-Law, Head Master of Christ Church 

School. Macclesfield, compiler of numerous School Manuals, is OPEN 
to ENGAGEMENT as above, either in leisure time or sole duty. 


ECRETARY.—WANTED, by a UNIVERSITY 
\D GRADUATE, POST as above or Assistant. Good References.— 
Address H. T. Coorren, Rectory, Portrush, Ireland. 


O AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS.—A well- 

knowra CAMBRIDGE MAN, M.A., is open to ADVISE AUTHORS, 

REVISE COPY or PROOFS, &c. Highest references.—Address M., 
care of Francis & Co., Athenzum Press, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


UTHOR of READ and 

ADVISE on MBS. for PUBLICATION, and, if desired, arrange 

for placing. Also Kesearch Work. Moderate fees. Highest refer- 
ences.—N. B., 44, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


HORTLY DISENGAGED.—Advertiser, twenty- 

one years with eminent Firm of Fine-Art Dealers, seeks position 

as CURATOR or CANVASSER. Excellent Testi ials.—Pleaee 
apply Turo. T. Bumsreap, 14, Exchange Street, Manch 











reputation will 











'['YPE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 

Women of Literary experience (Classical Tripos; Cambridge 
Higher Local; thorough uaintance with Modern Languages). 
Research. Revision, translation. References to Authors.—Tue Cax- 
Beipce Type-Wairine AcEncy, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


[ YPEWRITING.—AUTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, 
Plays, Reviews, Sermons, &c., TYPEWRITTEN with prom) 

and accuracy at 7d. per 1,000 wo. 

Appleby, Westmorland. 


YPE-WRITING.—Authors’ Plays, MSS., &c., of 

every description. Carbon and other Copies. MS. from Dictation, 

pape and accurately.—Miss E. M. ‘Tican, 5, Maitland Park Road, 
‘averstock Hill, N.W. Established 1884. 


TP YPE-WRITIN G.—LEGAL, AUTHORS’ MS§., 

and all LITERARY WORKS d ° 
Duplicates. Highest references. 9d. per 1,000 words.—Miss Wore, 18, 
Sheppard Street, Stoke-on-Trent. 


UTHORS’ MSS. and all kinds of TYPE- 

WRITING accurately and promptly executed, 9d. per 1,000 words. 
References to well-known Writers.—M. Srvarr, Thirlbank, Rox- 
borough Road, Harrow. 





rds.—Miss ALpexson, 56, Boroug! » 

















IBRARY ASSISTANT.—A well-educated 

YOUNG MAN (20), of Literary talent, wishes RE-ENGAGEMENT 

in a PCBLIC LIBRARY. Three years’ experience. Indexing, Cata- 

loguing, Classification. Excellent Certificates. Also Fare payable by 

Applicant to any Library.—Apply F. R., Athenzum Press, 13, Bream’s 
Buildi Chancery Lane, E.C. 





HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mis- 

tress St. Felix School, Southwold). References: The Principal of 
Bedford College, London; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 





(PRANSLATORS— experienced and competent— 
from FRENCH and GERMAN REQUIRED.—Write, stating 
terms wag qualifications, L. T., Athenwum Press, 13, Bream’s 





BEDFORD COLLEGE for WOMEN 
(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The HALF TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, February 18. 

The College provides instruction for Students preparing for the 
University of London Degrees in Arts, Science, and Preliminary 
Medicine ; also instruction in subjects of General Education. 

There is a Training Department for Teachers, a Hygiene Depart- 
ment, andan Art School. 

Students can reside in the College. 

on application to the Principat. 


DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 
can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS. 
THRING & CO., who from their extensive and personal knowledge of 
the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 
and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements, — 36, Sack ville Street, W. 








R. FREDERIC HARRISON will deliver a 

LECTURE on ‘The CAREER of Mr. GLADSTONE’ at the 
HALL of CLIFFORD'’S INN on SUNDAY, February 7, at 7 P.m. 
Admission free. 


OMAN Fo RUM EXV'AVATIONS.—LECTURKS 

onthe RECENT DISCOVERIES are given WEEKLY, NOVEM- 

BER to MAY, in the FORUM, by Mrs. BURTON-BROWN (Girton, 

Firet Class Honours). Recommended by the Director of the Excava- 

tions and many Archeologiste.— Prospectus from her, Via XX 
Settembre, Rome; or at Eng. Library, 22, Piazza di Spagna. 


[J NivERsitTy COLLEGE, LONDON. 
(University of London.) 
GERMAN LITERATURE. 
FOUR PUBLIC LECTURES will be delivered in GERMAN on 
TUESDAY EVENINGS, at 8. p.m. (beginning on TUESDAY, 
February 2), by Mr. J STEPPAT, University Reader in German, on 


“GERHART HAUPTMANN.’ 
T. GREGORY FOSTER, Secretary. 
(J NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


(University of London.) 
THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION. 

Prof. W. 8. HOLDS WORTH A. B.C.L. (Professor of Constitu- 
tional Law), will deliver a COURSE of TWENTY LECTURES on 
WEDNESDAYS, at 6 r.m., beginning on WEDNESDAY, Feb- 
ral ve, King — Th 

@ following subjects will be dealt with: — The ng — The 
Parliament—The Cabinet The Judicial System—The Jury—Martial 

w—The Freedom of the Press—The Hight of Public Meeting. 

The first Lecture will be open to the Public without Payment or 
Ticket. T. GREGORY FOSTER, Secretary. 














[JNIVE RSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
(University of London.) 
FRENCH LITERATURE. 

TWO PUBLIC LECTURES will be delivered in FRENCH on 
FRID\Y EVENINGS, at 830 p.m. (»8 under), by Prof. LOUIS M. 
BRANDIN, L..és-Lettre! ), Ph.D. vA roar 

POESIE PHILOSOPHIQUEB au XIXe SIECLE’ FRIDAY, 
-February 19, ‘La POLSIE FRANCAISE du XXe SIECLE.’ 
T. GREGORY FOSTER, Secretary. 


witaad 








NENEALOGICAL RESEARCHES carefully 

made ,Indexing and similar Literary work carried out. Terms 

moderate. Address Joux Sawyen, 12, Sudeley Street, Kemp Town, 
Brighton. 


ESEARCH WORK done at the BRITISH 
MUSEUM or elsewhere on d terms. Excell testi- 
ae Y. Z., Athenzeum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 











[NDEXING, Translations, Research Work (Eng- 

land and Abroad), Shorthand, Type-writing. Pupils trained as 
Private Secretaries.—Miss Perurrerince (Nat. Sci. Tripos), Secretarial 
Bureau, 52, Conduit Street, Bond Street, W. 


USINESS FOR SALE.—FOR SALE, as a 
current going concern, the old-established high-class SECOND- 
HAND BOOK BUSINESS of Mr. THOMAS THORNE, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. Large and varied and weil-selected Stock, together with 
valuable Goodwill. Mr. Thorne having thoroughly broken down in 
health, is compelled to abandon Business. 


ANUSCRIPTS promptly and accurately 
TYPED, 10d. per 1,000 words. References to well-known 
Authors —Miss Messer, Lang Mead, Ditton Road, Surbiton, 8. W. 








‘HE AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—Established 1879, 

The interests of Authors capably represented. Agreements for 

Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers.—Terms and Testi- 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. Burcugs, 34, Paternoster Row. 


\ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
*e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 











Catalogues, 
LEIGHTON’S 


CATALOGUE of EARLY PRINTED and other 
INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, and BINDINGS. 
Part I. containing A—B, with 120 Illustrations, price 4s. 
Part II., C, with 220 Lilustrations, price 3s. 
Parts III.—V., D—M, with 380 Ill ions in Facsimile, price 2s. each, 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 








ATALOGUE No. 39.—Etchings by Whistler— 
Turner's Liber Studiorum, and other Engravings—Eng y 
Hogarth. &c.—Drawings of the Early English School—Ilustrated Books 
—Works by John Kuskin. Post free, Sixpence.—Wa. Warp, 2, Church 
Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


ANTED, TURNER’S LIBER STUDIORUM, 
ome. in fine states only.—Wa. Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, 


IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 














TYP £-WRITING.—FRENCH and ITALIAN 

TRANSLATIONS and LITERARY WORK. Antiquarian and 
Topographical Research a speciality.—Miss Fancovurr, 51, Thornhill 
Road, Barnsbury, N. Terms very moderate. 


UTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS TYPRK-WRITTEN 

accurately and neatly, on good paper, at 1s. 3d. r 1,000 words 

(over 10,000 at 1s.), Carbon Copies at one-third of price, by Miss H. 8., 
care of Athenzum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


"RACING, TYPE- WRITING, SHORTHAND 

Tuition). — LEGAL, GENERAL, ARCHITECTURAL, and 
ENGINEERING WORK TYPED and LITHOGRAPHED. Usual 
terms.—Missrs Davipson and Hype Warren, 37, Essex Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


UTHORS’ MSS., SERMONS, PLAYS. &c., 

carefully TYPED at home (Remington), good paper, 10d per 

1,000 words; reduction for large quantities. All orders prompt! 

executed and returned without delay.—M. M. L., 7, Vernon Road, 
Clapham, 8. W. 


UTHORS’ MSS. TYPK-WRITTEN with accuracy 

and despatch. 9d. per 1,000. including Paper and Pustage ; also 

Shorthand. — Miss N. E. Rosinsox, 8, Westover Road, Wandsworth 
Common, London, 8.W. 


TES -W RITING—SHORTHAND, — Authors’ 
MSS., Plays, Reports, Sermons, &c., COPIED with accuracy and 
dispatch, 10d per 1,000 words. Meetings attended and Verbatim or 
Condensed Reports furnished. Special Terms for Contracts or large 
es ss E. Morcan, Bush Lane House, Cannon Street, 
ndon, E.C. 




















trated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 
largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 
logues issued and sent —_ free on application. Books Bought.— 
Watrer T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


N ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Kooks out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


NALLOWAY & PORTER, Booksellers, Cam- 
bridge, have a large and varied Stock in General and Educational 
Literature. Books not in Stock reported in a few days. CATALOGUES 
issued. CLASSICAL LIST JUST READY. 


T° BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE 

LIBRARIES. — The FEBRUARY CATALOGUES of valuable 
SECOND-HAND WORKS and NEW REMAINDERS, offered at prices 
greatly reduced, are now ready, and will be sent post free upon 
application to W. H. Surru & Son, Library Department, 186, 
London, W.C. 


Te & INTERNATIONAL BOOK CIRCULAR, 
Notes on New and Forthcoming Publications. and Lists 

of Books, is issued by Wittrams & Norcars, Book Importers, 14, Hen- 

rietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.—Specimen Copies gratis. 


V ICTOR HUGO'’s WORKS.—Latest and Com- 
plete Edition, in 47 vols. unbound, uncut, J. Hetzel et Cie., Paris. 
Raf to A. B, Red Lion Heuse, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, 

London. 
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and RARE BOOKS. 


PICKERING & CHATTO, 
66, HAYMARKET, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Dealers in Kare, Ancient, and Modern Books. 


CATALOGUE OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Noted Bibli lly and B ny 


Y 7° 
dinarily valuable C lection of RARE ENGLISH BOOKS, 
including. First or Early Editions of the Writings of ee every 
English Author from CHAUCER to R. L. STEVENSO 504 pp. 8vo. 
Contains Descriptions, with Selling Prices, of nearly 4,000 rare ks. 
Halt-cloth, post , 3s. 6d. 


*,* This Catal has been p 
. ig Book yee 








don all sides to be the most 
on the subject ever issued. 








CATALOGUE OF NEW PURCHASES. 


Rare and Valuable Books, including the Library of the late 
HUGA SHIELD, Esq , K.C. (by order of the Executors)— 
Autograph Letters, §e. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO, will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., 
TUESDAY, February 16, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'cloc a 
RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS, including Sir Joshua Reynolds's 
graved Works, 3 vols. —Hakluyt’s Voyages, 3 vols. 1599-1600— 
Knox’s Campaigns in North America, 1769, and others relating to the 
same—Angas’s South Australia Illustrated — Ruwlandson’s Loyal 
boa 8 Coloured Plates — Britixh Military Library, 2 vols. — 
White's Selborne, First Edition, 1789—Milton’s Paradise Regain 
671, ‘and other Barly Editions of Bacon, Heywood, Withers, Quarles, 
Swift, &c. —Stow’s pig io of Engiand, 1590, and several other 
ks William Lambarce, i. the Original Vellum — 
ger pear 2 Charles Grandison, First Edition, Presentation Copy 
vols.—Shakes raga Works, 18 vols., with Harding’s Series 0 
y Rowlandson—First 
Editions of La of Lamb, Meredith, Dickens, Ainsworth, Surtees, and others— 

















Sporting Boo ks—Books on the Fine Ar ts, and Works in 

General Literature — Secon’ rausen Elizabeth — The hal 

Lo mampoeyi gd 8 vols.—The 35 vols. hal 
which is added a ing Collection of Autog 











Books on all including a fine Collection of d and 

borately. gilt foatea old Book bindings, and several very beautiful 
ancient I\luminated Manuscripts. 578 pp. 8vo, containing Descriptions, 
with Selling prices, of 4,000 valuable Oks, mn ustrated with 9 Coloured 

and 198 Reproductions of } pts and old Cloth, post 
free, 6s. 

It has been found shecintels grengen oP to — the above charges 
for our Catalogues, to ven rom 
irresponsible persons. Fre eos ‘a the Catalogue will, however, be 
deducted from the first order of 2 


PICKERING & CHATTO, 
66, HAYMARKET, LONDON, 8.W. 














Sales by Auction. 


A Portion , 4 the Library of the late WILLIAM 
POTTISWOODE, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY. February 10. at 1 o'clock 
Rr recisely, a Portion of the LIBRARY of — late WILLIAM SPOTTIS- 
pga 3 Esq., President of the Royal Society, removed from Combe 
Bank, Sevenoaks, including valuable Scientific Periodicals—Annalen 
der Ph = und Chemie, a Set—The Calendar of State Fapers, 96 vols. 
aoe Society, Rolls Series, 163 vols. — Oriental Literature — 
mptes Sentee de VA des of the Astro- 
nom _ | Society—Astronemische Nachrichten Journal fiir die Mathe- 
Royal Society, 101 vols.— 
~~ oval Rociety’s Catalogue of eeleneitie Papers, 8 yols.—Books of 
Reference—Classical and Mathematical Literature—Lepzius Denke 
maeler, 12 vols.— Works on Natural History, Art, Archeology, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Coins and Medals, including a Field Officer’s Gold Medal with 
two Clasps. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

Pcs gor by AUCTION, at their House, No 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C.,on THU RSDAY, wenavany 5 11. at 1 o'clock precisely, 
ENGLISH GOLD ‘and SILVER COINS and MEDALS. Sgt the 
Property of W_k. GILL, Esq.—the COLLECTION of ENGL: ~—3 
MEMORATIVE MEDALS, the Property of Mrs. SELBY—a PORTIO 
of the COLLECTION of COINS, the Property of the late CECIL DUNN 
GAR Esq. — and other Properties. including a rare Field 
Officer’s Gold Medal with two Clasps for services at Vittoria, Pyrenees, 
and _— granted to Major R. 3. McPherson. together with his 
M.G 8. Medal with three wrth and Chevalier’s Badge of Legion of 
Honour—a C.1LV. Medal —- __ Clasps for South Africa—Coin 
Cabinets—Numismatic Books, & 

May be viewed two days a Catalogues may be had. 














Antique Silver, China, and Objets d’ Art. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
se, Eg pina at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square be laage 
RIDAY, February 12, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, a 
rinable Cebaction of Antique Silver, China, and Objets d’Art from 
various Private Sources. 





Sporting Prints. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on TUESDAY, February 16, at ten minutes past 1 mr precisely, 
an important COLLECTION of SPURTING PRINTS, many in Colours, 
including PM&tes by Alken, Hunting Scenes, Portraits of Famous 

ists, &c ; also Garicatures after Cruikshank and others, Fancy 
Subjects, &c. 


Valuable Books, including a Portion of the Library «fa 
COLLECTOR. ov 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
AU‘ TION at their =o 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY, February 17, and Two following Days, at ten minutes 
past 1 o'clock precisely. a COLLECTION of vauable BOOKS, in- 
cluding Surtees’s Jorrocks’s Jaunts- Barham’s Inguldsby Legends — 
English Dance of Death. fine Copy— Martial and Naval Achievements 
and Military and Naval A Alken's Histoire de 
F dry— Walton's Angler—Tassin, Les Plans et 
rance, 2 vols.—Scott’s Waverley, 3 vols., First 
Raltice— aiken’ 8 National Sports— Shelley's Prometheus, First Ridition 
—Forbes’s Oriental Memoirs, Coloured Piates—Cambridge shakespeare, 
9 vols.—Brunswyke’'s Boke of Distyilacyan, 1527—Froissart and Mons- 
let's Chronicies, 8 vols.—Le Psauitier de David. Paris, 1513—-a long 
ries of Works by Dickens. Thackeray, Lever, &c., in original parts 
as iseued— Publications of the Kelmscott Press, including Chaucer and 
Works in General Literatare. 


Photographic Cameras, Lenses, nd Apparatus — Scientific 
nstruments— Evectrical Apparatus, §c. 


FRIDAY, February 12, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
R. J. c. STEVENS will OF FKR, at bis Rooms, 


38, Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. veral very 
fine PHOTOGHAPHIC C CAMERAS and LENSES. also a “quantity of 
Apparatus and Accessories— Lathe Parts and various Tools from an 
Amateur’s Workshop— Microscopes and Microscopie Slides— refers 
nomical and Fie«t Gla-ses by very best Makers—a fine Series of 
} a a films, arta Spey in fine ee —— 

from 100 ft. ft and — Cinematograph 

ratus ; ston 0 quentitg of nigh. “class Cuuery, and a large quantity 

ate very interesting Property of all descriptions. 

On view day prior 2 to 5 and morning of sale. Catalogues on 
application. 


Curios.— TUESDAY, February 16, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
R. J. C. STEVENS’S next SALE of CURIOS 


= ae place at his Rooms, 38 King Street. Covent Garden, 
London ., and will include an interesting COLLECTION of NBW 
ZBALAND ¥ WEAPONS, Paddles, Carvings, &¢.—New Guinea Weapons 
—a fine Collection of Embroideries from Pekin, Jade Ornaments, 
Bronzes, &c —a fine pair of Chinese Paintings on Gla-s in handsome 
inlaid frames—Prints, D:awings, Coins, Medals, and Curios from all 


parts. 
On view day prior 10 to 5 and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
application. - 

















Letters, dese Water-colour ct, Engravings, &. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


‘aluable Law Books, including the Professional Library of 
= BAYLIS (retiring) ; a Set of Hansard’s Parlia- 
mentary Debates, Sc. 


MESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
DURING FEBRUARY, valuable LAW BUOKS, including the above 
Library and other Properties, comprising a Set of the Law 
ports—The Law Journal from 1852 to 1892; 
also a fine and Complete Set of Hansard’s — Debates, 
from the commencement to 1903, 570 vols. half-roan 

Catalogues are 








Prep 5 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

lly give a that they will hold the following SALES 

by AvCTI ON at their Great Rooms, oe Street, St. James’s Square, 
the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 

On MONDAY, February 8, PORCELAIN, 

OBJECTS of VERTU, OLD ENGLISH and other DECORATIVE 
FURNITURE, from numerous sources. 

On TUESDAY, February 9, fine EARLY 
ENGLISH ENGRAVINGS in COLOURS, the Property of J. G. 
BULTEEL, Esq. 

On FRIDAY, February 12, OLD SEVRES 
PORCELAIN of the DOWAGER COUNTESS of WARWICK (deceased) 
and EMILY. COUNTESS of BELMORE (deceased), PORCELAIN, and 
DECORATIVE OBJECTS. 

On SATURDAY, February 13, PICTURES by 
OLD MASTERS, the Property of a Gentleman, ‘and others. 








By Order of Executor, 
No. 8, Deuglas Road, Canonbury. 
Sale of Hcusehold Furniture and Contents of Residence. 


ESSRS. REYNOLDS & EASON beg to draw 
rticular attention to the LIBRARY of BOOKS, comprising 

about 90 dozen Volumes, peg Hughson’s London, 1809—Pennant’s 
Tours in Wales—Set of the Law Reports from 1865 to the present time 
—Froude’s History of tent —Freeman’s Norman Conquest—and 
many other Historical, Ecclesiastical. and Biographical Works—a small 
quantity of Georgian Silver—a Complete Set of Eaward VII. Corona- 
tion Ce ns—and Edward VII. and Victorian Gold, Silver, and Bronze 


b. s. 
The above will be included in MESSRS. REYNOLDS & oma gps 
Sale by Auction on the PREMISES on THURSDAY, Rebruary 11, at 
12 pace nie prompt. 
talogues may be had of the Avcrionrrnrs, 43, Bishopsgate Street 
Without B.C, 








THE FEBRUARY 
J NDEPENDENT REVIEW 


IS NOW ON SALE EVERY WHERE. 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 


Contents. 
THE GREATER INQUIRY. 
EXPERIENCE OF THE HOUSING QUESTION. 
By N. G. PIERSON, ex-Premier of Holland. 
THE AUTUMN CAMPAIGN. 
By Sir EDWARD GREY. 
THE VIRGIN BIRTH: A Reply to Dr. Sanday. 
By the Rey. HASTINGS RASHDALL. 
THE EARLY VICTORIANS. 
By E. S. P. HAYNES. 
THE SURVIVAL OF SWEATING. 
By J. RAMSAY MACDONALD. 
THE CLASSICS AS THEY MIGHT BE. 
By A. W. PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE. 
GEORGE GISSING: An Appreciation. 
By N. WEDD. 
THE FAR EAST, 
(a) THE WORK OF NATURE. 
By A. J. HERBERTSON. 
(b) THE WAYS OF MAN, 
By A. M. LATTER. 
THE CHINESE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
By F. H. P. CRESSWELL. 
MR. BURDEN. Chaps. 7 and 8. 
By HILAIRE BELLOC. 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
By FREDERIC HARRISON. 
OTHER REVIEWS. 
London : T. Fisher Unwin, Paternoster Square. 


YHE EETEEMOSISE. No. 1, FEBRUARY, now 
ready. 3d.; by post, 4d. Contents include the Addresses de- 
livered by Dr. KR. os Roberts, Mr. Mark H. Judge. Dr. Emil Keich, Dr. 
. A eewgens Rose, and Major Martin Hume at the University of London 
1 Meeting of the Central Association of 








the of the 
University Extension Students. 
Honorary Secretary, Max Judge, 7, Pall Mall. 


OMAN HAYLING; a Contribution to the 
History of Roman Britain. By ‘TALFOURD ELY, D.Litt. M.A. 
F.8.A. With Pian and Illustrations. 5s. net. 
Post free from the Publishers, Taylor & Francis, Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street, on receipt of 5s. 








TH! GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL. Price 2, 
Contents.—F. —¥ UAR - 
ihe PAFLORMAT, ARES. 3, Or 7H. Maan, Lag, 


The OROGRAPAY of ASIA. By Prince P. Kropotkin. 
omy y IP With Diagrams 


— » SWEDISH ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION. I. The 
Events. II. Scientific Work at the Winter Siation. ‘By y Debut 
Nordenskiold. With x- III , The Scientific Operations on en 
the Antarctic, and IV. e Sledge Expedition from the Antaretic 
By Dr. J. Gunnar Andersson. 

JOURNEY to the RENDILE COUNTRY. By H. R. Tate. With Map, 

GEOGRAPHY in the NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Baro 
Richthofen oa 

ON a FLAT MODEL which solves PROBLEMS in the USE of th 
GLOBES. By Prof. J. D. Everett, F.R.S. With Diagra ’ 

REVIEWS. 

The MONTHLY RECORD.—OBITUARY: Dr. Wilhelm Hein 1g}. 
1903). — MEETINGS of the soar’ GEOGRAPHICAL Litg. 
RATURE, and MAPS of the MONT 

Sold by—Paris: Barrére. Vienna : rene Hambu 

eer voy Co. St. Petersburg: Watkins & Co. Mancheater wae, 

Heywood. Edinburgh: Douglas & Foulis. Dublin: SS 8, Foster & 

co. ‘Berlin : D. Reimer. Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus. New York ; Inter. 

national News Co. Melbourne: E. A. Petherick & Co. 
Baward Stanford, 12, 13, 14, Long Acre, W.C. 


| ef of SEWAGE and WATER; 
Lead Architecture; Desi for a Church; Transept, St. Toba 
Baptist, Norwich ; Studios, Bolton Gardens; Letter from —— In- 
stitute of Architects—President’s Address to Students ; 
Penrose Memorial Library, Athens; The Safety of the Utizt F 
Gallery; Arches aa Column), oa —See the BUILDER” of 
Feb. 6 (td. by post 4jd.). Through any Newsagent, or direct from 
the Publisher of the Builder, Catherine Street, London, W.C. 


N 4, 








M 0 D E L es & 


A GUIDE FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. 


By E. LANTERI, 


Professor of Sculpture at the Royal College of Art, South Kensington. 


VOLUME I. 
Features—Bust and Figure from Nature, &c. 


a a Portrait-Drawing of the Author by Prof. A. LEGROS, and 
42 Full-Page Plates and other Illustrations and Diagrams, 


The late E. ONSLOW FORD, R.A., contributes a Preface. 
Crown 4to, 162 pages, lis. 


VOLUME II. 
Relief from Life—Drapery—Composition—Medals. 15s. net. 
With a Preface by Sir W. B. RICHMOND, R.A. 

The Spectator says :—‘“‘ As we read Prof. Lanteri’s book on ——— 
we feel that fortunate indeed are his pupils at South Kensington iz 
having such a teacher....Not only should all students of sculpture 
read this book, but painters also—yes, and critics read ae it treats in 
the most iliuminating way of the structure of the hu: 
isame of those rare books which are really illuminating and helpfal 
upon a technical eer because in itatrue artist expresses himself 
with perfect clearness. 


Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 11, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
THs CLERGY LIST 
FOR 1904. 


Price 12s. 6d. NOW READY. 





THOROUGHLY REVISED AND CORRECTED TO THE LATEST 
DATE. 


Contains the Gross and Net Value of every Benefice ; it also gives # 
complete Record of Past and Present Appointments, the College, 
University, and, where necessary, the Private Address of every 
Clergyman in England, Ireland, and Scotland in One List. Under the 
List of Benefices will be found full information as to the Value of 
every Living, Clergy engaged therein, Patron, Population, nearest 
Post Town and Railway Station. 


Over 600 pages have been added Mal the last few years, and the 
Book now contains upwards of 1,800 pages. 


ESTABLISHED OVER SIXTY YEARS. 


London; Kelly’s Directories, Ltd., 182-184, High Holborn. 


BENKZER PROUT’S WOKKS on MUSIC. 


Bound, each net 5s. 
HARMONY: its Theory and Practice. SEVENTEENTH 


EDITION, Revised and largely Rewritten. 
ANALYTICAL KEY to the EXERCISES in the Same, net 3s. 
COUNTERPOINT : Strict and Free. Seventh Edition. 
DOUBLE COUNTERPOINT and CANON. Third Edition. 





APPLISD FORMS. Fourth — 


The ORCHESTRA : 
Vol. I. The Technique of the Instruments. Third Edition. 


Vol. II. Orchestral Combination. Second Edition. 
Augener & Co. 199, Regent Street, and 22, Newgate Street, EC. 





ON SATURDAY NEXT, FEBRUARY 13, WILL BE PUBLISHED 
THe NEWSPAPER PRESS DIRECTORY 
for 1904. 
(FIFTY-NINTH ANNUAL ISSUE.) 
Price 2s., post free 2s. 6d. 
Mitchell & Co., Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viadaet, 
E.C. 





] MAGINARY CONVERSATIONS of THREE 

WHITE-LETTER DAYS in the ANGLO-SAXON CLOISTERS: 

By J. WOOD. (Half-a-Crown. 
London : The Leadenhall Press, Ltd., 50, Leadenhall Street, EC. 


IBLIOTH ECA SOMERSETENSIS: a Catalogue 
f Books, Pamphlets, &c., relating to the County of Semen 
With “tall Index. y EMANUEL GREEN, F.S.A. 3 vols. 
1678 pp. 31. 3s. 
Barnicott & Pearce, Taunton. Harding, Great Russell Street, W-C- 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


> 


The SIXTH IMPRESSION 
of Mr. JOHN MEADE 
FALKNER’S very successful 
New Novel, The NEBULY 
COAT, ts now in the Press, and 
will be ready in a few days, 
price 6s. 

FOURTH IMPRESSION. 


THE BOY, SOME HORSES, 
AND A GIRL. 


By D. CONYERS. , 6s. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND 
BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE BACK BLOCKS OF 
CHINA. 


A Narrative of Experiences among the Chinese, Sifans, 
Lolos, Tibetans, Shans, and Kachins between 
Shanghai and the Irrawaddi. 


By R. LOGAN JACK, LL.D. F.G.S., 
Late Government Geologist of Queensland. 
Demy 8vo. With Illustrations and Maps. 10s. 6d, net. 


ROUND KANGCHENJUNGA. 


By DOUGLAS W. FRESHFIELD, 
Author of ‘ The Exploration of the Caucasus.’ 
With more than 40 magnificent Illustrations by 
Signor V. SELLA, and 2 Maps. Royal 8vo, 18s. net. 
SPECTATOR.—‘‘To those who are interested in the 
Tibetan Mission and wish to get a more exact idea of the 
country it is penetrating and the nature of the people to 
whom itis sent, this book may be recommended as a very 
faithful and instructive guide. But the narrative has 
merits of its own quite apart from any topical interest. 
Mr. Fresbfield’s book should take rank as one of the classics 
of mountain travel. His pictures, whether of the snow 
wastes or of the heavy tropical glens, are done with the 
insight and fidelity of a true artist and lover of Nature.” 


SIR HORACE RUMBOLD'S 
FURTHER RECOLLECTIONS 
OF A DIPLOMATIST. 


By the Right Hon. Sir HORACE RUMBOLD, 
Bart. G.C.B. G.C.M.G. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s. net. 
ATHEN4:UM.—“ Sir Horace Rumbold in ‘ Further 
Recollections of a Diplomatist’ is even more interesting 
than he was in bis earlier volumes.” 
MORNING POST.—“ The present volume abounds in 
good stories and sketches of the most eminent people at 


home and abroad in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century.” 




















FOURTH IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


THREE ROLLING STONES in 


JAPAN. By GILBERT WATSON. With Illustrations 
from Photographs. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


PAT M‘CARTY, Farmer of Antrim: 


His Rhymes, By J. STEVENSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
ATHENZUM.—“This book is a welcome proof that 
Ulster is taking part in the general revival of Irish 
literature. Here we have a peculiar people represented 
vividly and racily. The whole book is bathed in local 
colour, and the vocabulary is especially rich in those fresh 
idioms and unworn w rds which journalism is rapidly 
driving out of literature. Before we leave this fascinating 
book we must quote some lines on ‘ Primroses,’ which seem 
Worthy of comparison with Dorothy Werdsworth’s famous 
prose picture of the daffodils in Gowbarrow Park.” 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


LADY ANNE'S WALK. By Eleanor 


ALEXANDER. With Photogravure Illustrations. Large 

crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. #d. 

o_e A charming, wandering, rambling book, full 
the grace and sweetness that are 80 often wafted to 

ogland nowadays from the Irish shore.” 











A HANDY GUIDE TO THK REPORT OF THE 
WAR COMMISSION. 


The PROBLEM of the ARMY. By 


L. §. AMERY, Editor of ‘ The Times Histo 
° of the War 
in South Africa.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. ed 


London: 
EDWARD ARNOLD, 87, Bedford Street, Strand. 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


—e—e—Eeeerererrerrrnr eee eee 


THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. 


Planned by the late LORD ACTON. 
Edited by Dr. A. W. WARD, Dr. G. W. PROTHERO, and STANLEY LEATHES, M.A. 
To be completed in 12 vols, royal 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 16s. net each, 
TIMES (on Vol. I.).—“ The opening volume of what promises to be one of the most important 


books of our time.” 
NOW READY, 16s. net. 


Vol. Il. THE REFORMATION. 


Dr. CLIFFORD in the DAILY CHRONICLE :—« Indeed, that ‘ Reformation which emerges,’ as 
Dr. Fairbairn says, ‘as an inevitable result from the interaction and opposition of many and complex 
forces,’ has never been presented with such fulness of knowledge, richness of illustration, absolute 
fidelity to fact, freedom from bias, and penetrating insight as in this volume...... A volume which is sure 
to take, and likely to keep, the foremost place in the authoritative literature of the Reformation.” 


Vol. I. THE RENAISSANCE. Third Impression. 16s. net. 
Vol. VII. THE UNITED STATES. Second Impression. 16s. net. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. — Subscriptions will be received for the Complete Work at 


£7 10s. net, which may be either paid in advance or by payments of 12s. 6d. net for each Volume 
on publication. A Prospectus will be sent on application. 





NEW WORK BY LORD KELVIN. 


BALTIMORE LECTURES on MOLECULAR DYNAMICS and 


the WAVE THEORY of LIGHT. Founded on Mr, A. 8. HATHAWAY’S Stenographic Report 
of Twenty Lectures delivered in Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, in October, 1884; followed 
by Twelve Appendices on Allied Subjects. By LORD KELVIN, U.M. G.C.V.O. P.C. ¥.R.S., &c., 
President of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, and 
Emeritus Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

[ Immediately. 


THE CAMBRIDGE PHYSICAL SERIES.—New Volumes. 
CONDUCTION of ELECTRICITY THROUGH GASES. By 


J. J. THOMSON, D.Sc. LL.D. Ph.D. F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity Ccllege, Cambridge, Cavendish 
Professor of Experimental Physics, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

TIMES.—“ The physicist sees the relations between electricity and matter laid bare in a manner 
hardly hoped for hitherto. Radium and the property of radio-activity presented him with a most 
abstruse and intricate problem, and, largely owing to the assistance derived from these researches, that 
problem is now completely solved...... The views in this book are based on cunningly devised experiment, 
striking at the root of problems often asked and almost as often dismissed as unanswerable. As much 
by the aid of a perfect mastery over the properties of materials as by the sheer intellectual power of 
abstract reasoning, some of these fundamental problems of the constitution of matter are here presented 
as on the verge of solution.” 


A TREATISE on the THEORY of SOLUTION, INCLUDING 


the PHENOMENA of ELECTROLYSIS. By WILLIAM CECIL DAMPIER WHETHAM, 
M.A. F.R.8., Fellow of Trinity College. Demy 8vo, x-488 pp. 10s. net. 
Pror. W. D. BANCROFT in the PHYSICAL REVIEW :—“ An orderly and Jogical development of 
the subject...... This is a very interesting book, and shows a general savity of treatment which we do not 
always find in books of this sort.” 








THE CAMBRIDGE BIOLOGICAL SERIES. 
General Editor: ARTHUR E, SHIPLEY, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 


A MANUAL and DICTIONARY of the FLOWERING PLANTS 


acd FERNS. By J. C. WILLIS, M.A., Director of the Koyal Botanic Gardens, Ceylon. Second 
Edition, Kevised and Rearranged, In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. [Nearly ready. 





THE STUDENT’S SHAKESPEARE. 
The TRAGEDY of HAMLET. Edited for the use of Students 


by A. W. VERITY, M.A., sometime Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo, 3s, 


ALCUIN: His Life and Work. By C. J. B. Gaskoin, M.A., some- 


time Scholar of Jesus College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net, 


OUTLINES of CRIMINAL LAW, BASED on LECTURES 


DELIVERED in the UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE. By COURTNEY STANHOPE KENNY, 
LL.D., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, University Keader in English Law, late M.P. for 
Barnsley. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 10s, 


A SELECTION of CASES ILLUSTRATIVE of ENGLISH 


CRIMINAL LAW. By COURTNEY STANHOPE KENNY, LL.D, Second Edition. Demy 
8vo, 12s. 6d, 





London: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


—_——@—— 


THE LIFE OF 
W. E. GLADSTONE. 
By JOHN MORLEY. 


With Portraits. In 3 vols. 8vo, 42s. net. 


VOLS. I. AND II, NOW READY. 
A HISTORY OF MODERN 
ENGLAND. 


By HERBERT PAUL, 


In 5 vols, Vols. I. and II. 8vo, 8. 6d. net each. 


STANDARD.—‘‘If the other three volumes are equally 
good the whole work will certainly be one of our most 
popular histories......The author bas the command of a 
most readable and interesting style.” 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN 
GARDEN,’ 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
ELIZABETH IN RUEGEN. 


Crown 8vo, 63. [ Wednesday. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME. 


SUS S E X 
By E. V. LUCAS. 
With Illustrations by FREDERICK L. GRIGGS. 
Extra crown 8vo, with flat back and gilt top, 6s. 














ENGLISH MEN OCF LETTERS,—New Series. 
JEREMY TAYLOR. By Edmund 


GOSSE, M.A. LL.D. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 2s. net. 
Joun OLiveER Hoppssin the MORNING POST.—“ Pro- 
found and brilliant study......Every one should be grateful 
to Mr. Gosse for this touching book—not long, not heavy, 
but deeply interesting and vivacious.” 





THOMAS HARDY’S DRAMA. 


The DYNASTS: a Drama of the 
Napoleonic Wars. In Three Parts, Nineteen Acts, and 
One Hundred and Thirty Scenes. By THOMAS 
HARDY. First Part. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


The DIVINE VISION, and other 


Poems. By A. E. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 

DAILY NEWS.—“A book of beautiful verse...... *The 
Divine Vision’ is full of beautiful, august suggestion and 
gentle music. It is one of the few blossoms in the literary 
garden of last year.” 








NEW EDITION IN ONE VOLUME 
THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF 
CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 


With Memoir and Notes, &c., by W. M. ROSSETTI, 
Crown 8vo, green cloth, 7s. €d. 





NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘THE MAN FROM SNOWY RIVER.’ 


RIO GRANDE’S LAST RACE, and 


other Verses. By A. B. PATERSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
TIMES.—“ This volume will be welcome to that too 
select class at home who follow the Australian endeavour 
to utter a fresh and genuine poetic voice.” 


POEMS: My Country, Wild Eden, 


The Players’ Elegy, The North Shore Watch, Odes and 
Sonnets. By GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY. 
Globe 8vo, ¢s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES in GERMAN LITERA- 


TURE in the NINETEENTH CENTURY. By JOHN 
FIRMAN COAR, Professor of the German Language 
and Literature in Adelphi College. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


A CENTURY of EXPANSION. By 


WILLIS FLETCHER JOHNSON, A.M. L.H.D. With 
Maps and Index. Crown 8vo, 6s. €d. net. 











MACMILLAN & CO., Lustrzp, London. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—_—_~>———_ 


NEW EDITION NOW READY. 
In 1 vol. royal 8vo, price 31s. 6d. net. 


LODGE'S 
PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 


KNIGHTAGE and COMPANIONAGE 


OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE FOR 1904. 
Arranged and printed from the personal 
communications of the Nobility. 
SEVENTY-THIRD EDITION, Revised and 
Enlarged. 





In 2 vols. royal 8vo, 420 IMustrations, 8 Coloured. 
Price TWO GUINEAS net. 


CENTRAL ASIA AND TIBET. 


TOWARDS THE HOLY CITY OF LASSA. 


By SVEN HEDIN, 
Author of ‘ Through Asia,’ &e, 





NOW READY, 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 7s, 6d. net, 


A STUDY of BRITISH 


GENIUS. By HAVELOCK ELLIS, Author 
of ‘The New Spirit,’ ‘The Nineteenth Cen- 


tury,’ &c. 


POPULAR WORK BY CAPT. HAYES. 

NOW READY. THIRD EDITION. Entirely Re- 
vised throughout, and containing 279 new 
Illustrations, 658 in all. 1 vol, super-royal 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, price 34s. 


POINTS of the HORSE. A 


Treatise on the Conformation, Movements, 
Breeds, and Evolution of the Horse. By M.H. 
HAYES, F.R.C.V.S., Author of ‘ Veterinary 
Notes.’ 


MR. W. R. H. TROWBRIDGE’S NEW 
NOVEL. 


READY MONDAY, FEBRUARY 8. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


AN INARTICULATE GENIUS. 
By W. R. H. TROWBRIDGE, Author of ‘ The 
Situations of Lady Patricia,’ ‘A Girl of the 
Multitude,’ &c, 


A POWERFUL NEW NOVEL. 
NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


The KINGDOMS of this 


WORLD. By STEPHEN HARDING. 


MR. LE QUEUX’S NEW NOVEL. 
READY FEB, 15, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, with 
specially designed cover, price 6s, 


The MAN from DOWNING 


STREET. By WILLIAM LE QUEUX, Author 
of ‘Whoso Findeth a Wife,’ ‘ If Sinners Entice 
Thee,’ &c. 


HER OWN PEOPLE. By 


B. M. CROKER, Author of ‘ Diana Barring- 
ton,’ ‘Peggy of the Bartons,’ &c. In 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, price 63, 


“The story is clever and vivid, the talk and the cha- 
racters are in Mrs. Croker’s best manner.”— Times, 

“The average reader will be delighted with Mrs. Croker’s 
new novel. Its pictures are vivid, intimate, and pregnant 
with the thoughts that spring from real portraiture. This 
is truly one of the rare novels which leave something 
behind them.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 

















HURST & BLACKETT, LimirTEp, 


J. M. DENT & CO.’S LIST. 


THIRD EDITION JUST READY, 


VENICE: 


and its Story. By T. OKEY. 1. Is. net. With ng 
Illustrations (50 being in Colours). 
DAILY CHRONICLE,—“ This beautiful book,” 
TIM ES.—“ A brilliant and virile account.” 
ACADEM Y.—“ A most desirable volume.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“‘A splendid book.” 
STANDARD.—“ A really faseinating book.” 
SPECTATOR,.—‘‘ The well-known story is told in excel- 
lent language, full of vivid pictures. It seems as if he bad 
set himself to write down everything he knew and could 
collect regarding the city of his enthusiasm, and the resulp 
is what he must have desired.” 


CAMBRIDGE: 


and its Story. By the Very Rev. CHAS. ¥ 
STUBBS, D.D., Dean of Ely. With 24 Tinted Litho. 
raphs and other Illustrations by HERBERT RAILTON 
emy 4to, 1/. 1s. net. r 

Mr. R. C. LEHMANN, in the DAJLY PAPER, says. 
“*The beautiful work which we owe to the combined in- 
dustry, poetical insight, and artistic skill of Dean Stubbs 
and Mr. Herbert Railton...... Itis impossible, indeed, to give 
too much praise to Mr. Railton’s drawings.” 

ATHEN &UM.—" Both writer and artist are possessed 
of a light touch, the Dean_being master of an easy an@ 
pleasant literary style, and Mr. Railton being very happy 
in his power of reproducing the architectural beauties of 
old-world spots.” 


CITIES. 


By ARTHUR SYMONS. With 8 Photogravures, 7s, 64 


net. 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ The entire book will be a 
delight to the cultured traveller, to whom we here com- 
mend it with sincere applause.” 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. — “Guide books, 
books for study, books for reference......little galleries of 
art.” 


THE MEDIAVAL TOWN SERIES. 


With numerous Topographical Drawings, Reproductions, 
and Maps. Fcap. 8vo (pocketable), cloth gilt, and limp roan, 


A NOTABLE NEW EDITION. 
THE STORY OF 


SIENA and SAN GIMIGNANO. 


By EDMUND G. GARDNER. With numerous Illus- 

trations from Reproductions and Typographical Draw- 
ings by HELEN M. JAMES. Demy vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
(The Larger Mediavil Town Series. II. 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—*‘ A most excellent volume, 

abounding in good scholarship and good taste, which will 

serve the double purpose of guide-book and history witb 

the utmost credit in each department.” 











New Volumes of some Attractive Series. 
“MEDIAZVAL TOWN SERIES8.’-XV. 


SEVILLE. 


By A.M. CALLICHAN. With Three Chapters on the 
Artists of Seville by C. G. HARTLEP. With many 
Illustrations. Fceap. 8vo (pocketable), cloth, 4s. 6d. net; 


roan, 5s. 6d. net. 
DAILY GRAPHIC,—“ Any one who goes to Seville wilt 
certainly want this book.” 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Marked by the good taste 
which characterizes all the volumes of this series, as, inde, 
all the publications for which Messrs. Dent are responsible.” 


“MASTER MUSICIANS.’—IX. 


HECTOR BERLIOZ. 


Newly Translated and Edited by KATHARINE F. 

BOULT. With Portrait, &c. Long feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“One of the most 
remarkable autobiographies in existence.” : 
ACADEM Y,.—“ This arrangement of letters and memoir 
make up a volume that should be read from first line to last 
by all those who take human nature for the subject-matter 
of their study.” 


“TEMPLE AUTOBIOGRAPHS.”—1. 


CHOPIN. 


By J.C. HADDEN. With Illustrations. Square crow? 
8vo, 3s 6d. net. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ If for no other reason, tbe 
‘Master Musicians’ series possesses a distinct value a0¢ 
interest.” 
MUSICAL TIMES.—*‘* Mr. Hadden has discharged hie 
biographical duty with tact and discretion, and the resu't is 
a oe ‘life’ of a very remarkable yet mysterious master 
musician.” 


An Illustrated List of Messrs. DENI’S New 
Books post free on request, 


J. M. DENT & CO., 








13, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 


29 & 30, Bedford Street, London, W.C- 
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The Life and Campaigns of Hugh, First Vis- 
count Gough, Field-Marshal. By Robert S. 
Rait. 2 vols. (Constable & Co.) 


Tue story of Hugh Gough’s life has been 
too long left untold, and it has been reserved 
for Mr. Rait to give us a complete biography 
of a soldier who held high commands, 
and won important victories. The book 
contains materials of high value and in- 
terest, which the biographer has moulded 
into literary form with great skill. It is, 
moreover, by no means a mere compila- 
tion, rather a substantial and independent 
work bearing the clear impress of the 
writer’s individuality, powers of research, 
and historic training. The spirit of affec- 
tionate enthusiasm in which he has wrought 
should win the sincere sympathy of all 
who admire an authentic hero. The style 
is suited to the work; it is clear, vigorous, 
and graphic when necessary, without being 
fine. By means of his own letters, a 
brave, hot-headed, affectionate, pure, and 
conscientious soldier is revealed to us in all 
his naturalness. 

On November 3rd, 1779, Hugh Gough was 
born at Woodstown, co. Limerick, the seat 
of his father, Lieut.-Col. Gough, who long 
commanded the Limerick Militia. His first 
commission was in his father’s regiment, but 
he had served only two months when he was 
transferred as lieutenant to the 119th Regi- 
ment of line. At the age of fifteen he 
became adjutant of his regiment. Wolfe, 
who began his military career at thirteen 
years and a half, was only sixteen when he 
Was regularly appointed adjutant a few days 
after Dettingen. On June 3rd, 1795, Hugh 

ugh was transferred from the 119th Foot 
tothe 2nd Battalion of the 78th Highlanders, 
or Ross-shire Buffs (now known as the 2nd 
Seaforth Highlanders), and it was with 





them that Gough first came under fire at 
the capture of Cape Town. The second bat- 
talion of the 78th having been reduced, he 
was transferred to the 87th, or the Prince 
of Wales’s Irish Regiment, which is now 
generally associated with his name. At 
what date Gough joined his new corps is 
not clear, but he mentions that he was pre- 
sent at the capture of the Dutch fleet in 
Saldanha Bay. He was with the 87th at the 
unfortunate attack on Porto Rico, and at 
the capture of Surinam, where the resistance 
was slight. But the time was fast approach- 
ing when Gough and the 87th were to take 
part in many a tough and mortal conflict. 

Three years after Gough’s return from 
the West Indies (1800) ‘‘the unhappy war 
in the Peninsula,” said Napoleon, ‘that 
ruined me” began. In July, 1804, a 
2nd Battalion of the 87th was raised in 
the counties of Tipperary, Galway, and 
Clare, and it was trained and disciplined by 
Gough. Under his command it accom- 
panied, as a part of Donkin’s brigade, 
Wellesley’s advance into Spain, and took 
part in the battle of Talavera, July 28th, 
1809. All lovers of Napier’s immortal work 
know how Donkin’s brigade took possession 
of the summit of a hill, the Casa de 
Salinas; how the French assaulted and 
captured a height in the rear, 


‘* but the cheering shout of the British soldier 
was at last heard above the din of arms, and the 
enemy’s broken troops went down once more 
into the ravine below.” 


The next day the enemy again attacked the 
hill, and in the stubborn fight that ensued 
Gough was wounded by a cannon-shot in 
his right side :— 


‘*Twenty-seven other officers were also 
wounded, and so great were the losses in rank 
and file that it was sent into garrison when 
Wellesley retreated into Portugal.” 


Major Gough’s next battle was fought at 
Barrosa, and he writes to his wife :— 


‘* We proudly bring with us a trophy that 
will long record the result of two successive 
charges against two regiments, the 8th and the 
47th. The former came into the field 1,600 
Grenadiers, the finest-looking men I ever saw, 
and from the centre of their column we took 
their Eagles.” 


The Eagle captured by the 87th was brass, 
well gilt, the wreath being pure gold, and 
was carried on a pole, stronger than, but 
very similar to, the pole of a sergeant’s 
halbert. 

The captured Eagle was brought to 
England and placed in the chapel of Chelsea 
Hospital, where it remained till April 16th, 
1852, when it was stolen :— 


‘*The staff was sawn through, and the Eagle 
removed—whether by a patriotic Frenchman or 
by a thief has never been discovered.” 


Gough with his regiment was besieged 
in Tarifa in December, 1811, when the 
efforts of the French to capture the 
town signally failed, through the vigorous 
defence of a gallant little band of British 
troops. ‘‘On our side,” wrote the com- 
mander of the garrison, in general orders 
issued the evening the assault had been 
repulsed, ‘all behaved nobly, but the con- 
duct of Lieut.-Ool. Gough and the 87th, 
whose good fortune it was to defend the 
breach, surpasses all praise.” 





In September, 1812, Gough resigned his 
command in Tarifa, to join his regiment 
in taking part in the campaign in the 
north of Spain, and Vittoria was his next 
battle. Here the 87th, which he, as was his 
wont, gallantly led, charged two heights on 
which were a numerous force of ,artillery, 
supported by a heavy column of linfantry. 
He writes to his wife :— 

‘*My good fortune still supports me, as I 
found one of my Sergeants got the Battonner 
(truncheon) of Marshal Jourdan, who commanded 
the French, carried, I should think, by one of 
his staff who was killed. I shall present it 
to-morrow to General Colville for Lord Wel- 
lington.” 


The baton was presented by Wellington 
to the Prince Regent, who sent him in 
return that of a Field-Marshal of the British 
Army. 

At the battle of Nivelle (November 9th, 
1813) the old corps behaved as usual. 
Nothing could withstand the Prince’s Own. 
and Lord Colville cried out, ‘* Royal 87th! 
Glorious 87th!’’—and well he might. In one 
of the actions of the day Gough was again 
wounded, and he saw nothing of the fight- 
ing that remained for the Peninsular force. 
His gallant services were rewarded by a 
pension, the medal for Talavera, and the 
brevet rank oflieutenant-colonel. In 1815 the 
degree of knighthood was conferred on him. 
Mr. Rait’s work is divided into books and 
chapters, and the book on the war in the 
Peninsula, consisting of four chapters, dis- 
plays diligent research. It contains a good 
deal of fresh material, and is deeply 
interesting. 

In January, 1817, the second battalion of 
the 87th was disbanded, and for more 
than two years Sir Hugh was on half-pay. 
Then he was appointed to the command of 
the 22nd Regiment, and being an Irish 
gentleman, courteous, brave, and humane, 
he was able to do good work in the south 
of Ireland by winning the hearts of the 
peasantry and putting down the outrages 
of the Whiteboys. After commanding 
the regiment for seven years, he was 
again placed on half-pay. For eleven 
years he remained without active employ- 
ment, and it seemed as if his military 
career were over. Then, quite unex- 
pectedly, the offer was made to him of 
the command of the Mysore division of the 
Madras army. He landed at Madras in 
October, 1837, and proceeded to his head- 
quarters at Bangalore, where he resided 
three years. In 1839 the first British war 
with China broke out, and as the opera- 
tions were not very successful, Sir Hugh 
Gough was sent to command the expedi- 
tion. 

The chapters on the Chinese war illus- 
trate the main fault of this fine book—the 
author’s tendency to enlarge upon matters 
of general history with a minuteness which 
destroys the unity of the biography. The 
Chinese campaign occupies 140 pages, and 
it might have been well done in forty. 
A whole chapter is devoted to the capture 
of Canton ; but the details of the operations 
are well known, and of little value to 
the military student. 

For his services in China Sir Hugh 
Gough was made a baronet, and was 
raised tothe dignity of a G.C.B. They also 
gained him the chief command in India. 
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On August 11th, 1843, he assumed charge 
of his high office, and was soon again 
in the field. The Mahratta Court had 
adopted a policy hostile to British interests, 
aud contrary to existing engagements. 
Lord Ellenborough directed a force to be 
assembled on our frontier facing the 
Mahratta territory. But it was called an 
army of exercise. Negotiations having 
proved unsatisfactory, it was ordered to 
take the field. Sir Hugh Gough’s plan of 
campaign was not to concentrate his army 
at Agra, sixty miles from Gwalior, but to 
divide it into two portions—the right wing 
to operate from Agra, and the left (under 
General Grey) from Bundelcund. As Mr. 
Rait states, ‘‘the strategy of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief has been condemned on 
the ground that the Mahrattas might have 
dealt with his force in detail.” It was con- 
demned by Havelock at the time, who wrote 
in his note-book :— 

‘*Thus the rule was direly sinned against 
which asserts that it is contrary to all true 
principles to make corps which have no com- 
munication act separately against a central 
force whose communications are open. By 
the plan devised General Grey and Sir 
Hugh Gough were from the beginning out of 
communication, and unable to assist each 
other. Their forces separately amounted to 
12,000 and 7,000. Why fight the Mahrattas 
with 12,000 when 19,000 might have been 
united to crush him? and why separate 7,000 
men which might have been opposed by 20,000 
on several lines of operation ?” 

Sir Harry Smith, in a few pregnant 
words, says all that is to be said about 
the Gwalior campaign and the battle of 
Maharajpore :— 

“In the late conflict no one gave our foe 
credit for half his daring or ability, hence our 
attack was not quite so scientifically powerful 
by a combination of the different arms as it 
might be.” 


The same remarks apply to the Sikh cam- 
paign. Mr. Rait has clearly shown that 
Hugh Gough was not so bad a strategist 
as the writers of the day declared, nor, 
in spite of his hot Irish blood, a mere hot- 
headed leader of a charge in line. In the 
Sikh war, as in the Boer war, our disasters 
and losses were in a great measure due to our 
inefficiency in scouting. At Moodkee, the first 
engagement in the first Sikh campaign, we 
came upon the army of the enemy without 
expecting it. After a sharp contest the Sikhs 
were compelled to retreat, with a loss of 
seventeen guns. Our loss was heavy; 215 
Europeans and natives of all ranks were 
killed, and 657 were wounded. Then fol- 
lowed the battle of Ferozeshah, the most 
hardly contested engagement ever fought in 
India. It cannot be claimed as a victory. 
To the English only belongs the honour of 
holding the battle-field. Mr. Rait shows 
that Lord Gough cannot be held entirely 
responsible for the attack being made at so 
late an hour. To have put it off till nextmorn- 
ing would have only strengthened the Sikh 
position. The loss on our side was heavy ; it 
amounted to 694 killed and 1,721 wounded, 
in all 2,415 of all ranks. ‘Another such 
action will shake the empire,’ said Sir 
Henry Hardinge to Havelock. A week 
after the battle the Governor-General wrote 
to Sir Robert Peel :— 

“It is my duty to Her Majesty, and to you as 
the head of the Government, to state most con- 





fidentially that we have been in the greatest 
peril, and are likely hereafter to be in great 
peril if these very extensive operations are to 
be conducted by the Commander-in-Chief.” 


The Duke of Wellington wrote to Gough 
that ‘‘Her Majesty and Her Servants” 
were 
“anxious that Lieut.-General Sir Henry 
Hardinge should assume the direction of the 
movements and operations and the command of 
the Army in the Field on the N.W. Frontier,” 


but before the letter reached India Lord 
Gough won the decisive battle of Sobraon, 
which placed the Punjab at our feet. 
Hardinge, however, would not annex it, 
and granted to the vanquished far too 
easy terms of peace. His generous experi- 
ment of allowing the Sikhs to rule them- 
selves failed, and on February 13th, 1848, 
Chillianwalla was fought. As at Sobraon, 
so at Chillianwalla, Lord Gough changed 
his attack. His plans were admirable, 
but unfortunately when the fray began 
he altered them. But he never with- 
drew; he fought until he won, what- 
ever might be the loss of lives. More 
than 2,000 English officers and men 
perished in the battle of Chillianwalla. 
Lord Dalhousie, like Hardinge, felt that 
another victory of the like nature might 
cost us India, and he too wrote home that 
the Commander-in-Chief was incompetent 
to conclude the war. But eight days after 
Chillianwalla, Lord Gough did conclude 
it by the decisive victory of Gujarat. 
The battle was well planned, sufficient 
use was made of the guns, and Lord 
Gough adhered to his original design. And 
‘this last glorious victory,’’ to use the 
words of Wellington, was a fine termina- 
tion of a noble and glorious career. We 
rejoice that that career has at last been well 
told. The book is one to be read by all, and 
closely studied by the military student. 
It is pleasant to the eye, pleasant to 
handle, and the maps and plans deserve the 
highest praise. 








Lives and Legends of the English Bishops and 
Kings, Mediaeval Monks, and other Later 
Saints. By Mrs. Arthur Bell. (Bell & 
Sons.) 

Tuts book is admirably produced, and is an 
independent work, though it forms the third 
and last volume of Mrs. Bell’s writings on 
‘The Saints in Christian Art.’ The first 
part begins with the early Bishops of 
Canterbury, and passes to the work of the 
missionary bishops in the north of England 
and Mercia, aided by their royal converts. 
To these succeed notices of the saints of 
British origin who crossed over the seas 
to preach to the fierce pagans of the north 
of Europe. A particularly interesting and 
clearly written chapter is devoted to the 
great Anglo-Saxon abbesses, mostly of royal 
birth, and another to the royal saints of the 
other sex of the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies. To the sainted archbishops Dun- 
stan, Alphege, Lanfranc, and Anselm much 
space is assigned, as well as to St. Thomas 
of Canterbury and St. Hugh of Lincoln in 
the twelfth century. 

The second half of the book is chiefly 
concerned with Italy, the reformed Bene- 
dictine orders, the two great founders of 
the mendicant friars, such saints as 





in Brabant, as 





Anthony of Padua and Bonaventura, ang 
many later saints of the close of the fifteenth 
century, of whom Ignatius Loyola, Carlo 
Borromeo, and Filippo Neri are among the 
more prominent examples. These last werg 
not, however, canonized until long after 
their deaths ; so that, though they lived ip 
the golden age of painting and sculpture, 
they have not, as Mrs. Bell observes, been 
the subject of any masterpieces, save that 
Rubens represented some scenes from the 
life of the founder of the Jesuits. 

The plan followed in these pages is the 
same that was adopted in Mrs. Bell’s pre. 
vious books on the Evangelists and Apostles, 
and on the Great Hermits and Fathers of 
the Church. The historical facts are first 
set forth, and then the best of the legends, 
without comment as to their truth one 
way or the other; after this the general 
characteristics as well as emblems } 
which a saint may be recognized are 
described, together with the patronage 
assigned to him or her, with the probable 
reason, and examples are included of typical 
works of art wherein the saint under dis- 
cussion occurs. 

In the selection of illustrations, all of 
which are excellent of their kind, some ex- 
amples of such gifted modern interpreters of 
religious subjects as Ford Madox Brown, 
Burne-Jones, and M. Olivier Merson are 
wisely included, and are not put to shame 
by their comparison, at all events in photo- 
graphic reproduction, with great masters 
such as Murillo, Rubens, Donatello, or Fra 
Angelico. It would have been a distinct 
loss to exclude such powerful illustrations 
as Madox Brown’s ‘ Baptism of St. Edwin 
by St. Paulinus,’ in the Town Hall, Man- 
chester, or Merson’s ‘ Vision of St. Isidore 
of Madrid,’ in the Lille Museum. 

Although the chief space is rightly given 
in these pages to the better-known and more 
widely influential saints, it is at once 
pleasant and useful to find that at least a 
paragraph is devoted to every saint to whom 
art or legend has assigned any special 
emblem. Of some of these very little is 
known, yet their humble lives have all 
some good lesson to teach, and their 
memory has perchance been saved from 
complete oblivion by some quaint legend 
clustering round a nucleus of truth, or by 
some fragments of painted glass or ancient 
sculptured effigy. In such a book as this 
one can find out, for instance, not only that 
St. Werburgh’s emblem was a goose, and 
that of St. Hugh a swan, but also the 
reason for the adoption of such symbols. 
Over and over again the duty and beauty of 
kindness to animal life, whether winged or 
quadruped, were taught by the early saints, 
and immortalized in art, centuries before 
the founding of societies for the enforcing 
of such precepts. Occasionally, though, a 
saint is commemorated for the destruction 
of creatures that ranked as vermin. The 
famed St. Hilda of Whitby has also 4 
goose as an emblem, not because she loved 
that bird, but because, in addition to the 
destruction of thousands of snakes, she 
drove away great flocks of wild geese that 
had long devastated the fields near the town. 
Hence at the feet of St. Hilda, as represen 
to-day on the official seal of Hartlepool, 
appears a goose. St. Gertrude of Nivelle, 
favourite a saint m 
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Belgium as St. Hilda in the north of 
Fogland, is still invoked for protec- 
tin against mice, rats, and moles; she is 
often represented in ecclesiastical art and 
in illuminated manuscripts as surrounded 
by mice and rats, or with these vermin run- 


sing over her spinning-wheel. Emblems 
and powers of the martyrs were most fre- 
quently derived from the instruments or 
qreumstances of their death, A curious 
instance of this occurs in the eleventh- 
gntury St. Godelieve, of Flanders, who is 
still frequently invoked by sufferers from 
uinsy or Other throat diseases. She was 
strangled by her husband, and is usually 
represented with a rope or kerchief twisted 
round her throat. It would have been a 
most acceptable addition to this volume if 
an index of emblems had been supplied. 
Even the most experienced hagiologists 
will be well satisfied with the general 
manner in which a work of such limited 
si, designed primarily in connexion with 
Christian art, deals with the lives and 
legends of so large a number of saints. It 
isnot very difficult, however, to find certain 
omissions. As St. Guthlac, the great saint 
ofthe English fens, made his first profession 
atthe old abbey of Repton, it might have 
been well to mention that Henry VIII.’s 
visitors found there a bell which had 
belonged to Guthlac, and was used as a 
ure for headache. Everything pertaining 
to that celebrated eighth-century mis- 
tionary Winfrid — better known as St. 
Boniface—is of interest; it is therefore a 
pity that no mention is made of the 
bone of St. Boniface still preserved in 
the ancient church of Brixworth, where 
there used to be an important gild to his 
memory — particularly as there are so 
very few relics remaining in England’s 
parish churches. We are told, too, that 
“he entered a monastery at Nutsall, the 
modern Nutshalling in Hampshire, where 
there is still a church dedicated to him.” 
But the modern name for this parish, which 
has long prevailed, is Nursling, not Nut- 
thalling. And why, we may ask, does not 
Mrs. Bell quote the inscription in the porch of 
that church whereby the story of the labours 
of the great continental saint is kept green 
in the quiet country parish where he long 
laboured? One or two of the remarkable 
Pictorial representations of the martyrdom 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury are named, 
but as such a fierce warfare was waged by 
Henry VIII. against every kind of memorial 
to him, it might have been well to give a 
much more perfect list of wall paintings, 
sculptures, seals, &c., depicting his death 
t are still extant. Perhaps the 
wall painting on the north side of the 
chancel of the church of St. Edmund, 
Burlingham, Norfolk, is the largest and 
best - displayed early picture of the 
assassination; but the early remark- 
able picture of the same incident at 
Bramley Church, Hants, as well as the one 
nthe Bridge Hospital, Canterbury, ought 
to have been named. There is a curious 


‘lip in the account of the murdered prelate : | 


We are told that he “‘ had not Jain down his 
10 vain.” 
The account of the child-martyr St. Wil- 
of Norwich, supposed to have been 
‘tremonially killed by the Jews, should 
ve included the statement that this odious 





myth, the mainspring of several others of 
a like character, was the vile invention of 
an apostate Jew of Cambridge. Mrs. Bell 
describes the youthful martyr as depicted 
on the rood-screen of Worsted Church, 
Norfolk, and gives his emblems as there 
painted ; but this picture and another on 
the same screen are the inventions of an 
unhappy nineteenth-century ‘‘ restorer.” 

There is an old saint, an abbot, of the 
name of Burlok, to whom the beautiful 
church of Norbury, Derbyshire, is dedicated, 
and whose effigy appears in fifteenth-century 
glass in that church. Noone has as yet dis- 
covered anything about him, but it would 
have been well if Mrs. Bell had just 
mentioned his existence. 








Ritschlianism: Expository and Critical Essays. 
By James Orr. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Tue author of this volume occupies a Chair 
of Apologetics and Systematic Theology in the 
United Free Church College at Glasgow, and 
is known there and elsewhere in Scotland as a 
facile writer on theological subjects. In one 
of his previous volumes, a little book in a 
series devoted to ‘‘ Theological Educators,” 
he has already expounded and criticized 
the view of the Christian religion taken by 
Albrecht Ritschl. With others who might 
be named as exponents or translators, 
notably Dr. Garvie and Dr. Sutherland 
Black, he has helped to make that 
remarkable scholar’s work known in this 
country. He has done so, however, 
more by criticizing than by expounding it. 
For many, if not for most, of its leading 
positions he has plainly no sympathy what- 
ever. 

Here, indeed, but for the extent to which 
he carries his criticism and his rigid 
adherence to Evangelicalism in the narrow 
sense, he might find himself on the same 
ground with not a few of the Ritschlians 
themselves. In Germany, at least, there are 
men who look up to Ritschl as their master, 
form a school called by his name, and show 
their discipleship by treating his opinions 
with the greatest freedom, altering, extend- 
ing, and sometimes combating them. But 
there is this difference between him and 
them—that they look up, whereas he looks 
down. With the conscious superiority of a 
critic who is convinced that the object of his 
criticism has failed to grasp essential truth, 
Dr. Orr looks down on Ritschl. He may be 
willing to recognize that the German theo- 
logian has done some serviee in the region of 
historical research, has inspired a movement 
arresting attention by its zeal and enthu- 
siasm, and has delivered modern theology 
from the tyranny of scholastic ideas ; but at 
thesametime this, that, and the other position 
which is distinctive of the whole movement 
in its conception of Christianity he rejects 
with something approaching to disdain. \ 
If Ritschlianism is so illusory a creed, 
so lacking in all sound foundation, so 
meagre and inadequate—nay, so threaten- 
ing to the very existence of religion—the 
plain man who follows Dr. Orr through his 
lucubrations may well wonder why he 
should have taken so much trouble over a 
system which, according to the account of 
it here given, must inevitably crumble by 
its own weakness and incoherence. He 
may, perhaps, suspect that Dr. Orr has not 





measured the strength of the movement 
aright ; that he has not perceived its con- 
nexion with some of the best tendencies of 
our time; and that in passing censure on 
the most prominent of its followers he has 
not done them full justice, even where they 
diverge from their master’s teaching. To 
obtain a view of Ritschl and his school 
which may correct some of these deficiencies, 
the plain man may be recommended to turn to 
Prof. Harnack’s review of Herr Ecke’s book 
on the subject—a review recently reprinted 
in the admirable collection of ‘ Reden und 
Aufsiitze.’ Apart from a brief reference or 
two, Dr. Orr dismisses this book in a page ; 
he dismisses it, however, as a book worthy 
of praise, and one with which, as he ex- 
pressly says, his own writings may usefully 
be compared ; but, as the reader is left to 
gather, he commends it because Herr Ecke 
points to shortcomings in Ritschlianism 
which have already been noted in those 
writings. Praise in these circumstances is, 
of course, natural, although the compliment 
is qualified by the accompanying objection 
that differences among Ritschl’s followers 
as regards the meaning to be attached to 
certain fundamental doctrines are made too 
little of in the book in question. The bear- 
ing of this objection is obvious when Dr. 
Orr’s tenderness for his own view of funda- 
mental doctrines is borne in mind. 

The criticism which he now offers—and 
here, too, criticism pushes exposition into 
the background—is as fragmentary and as 
fitful as the form in which it appears. He 
has gathered into his volume a number of 
papers contributed at various times during 
the last twelve years to magazines or news- 
papers. Two more are added which have 
hitherto not seen the light. The result, as 
Dr. Orr himself confesses, is that the various 
chapters not infrequently overlap; but the 
plea is urged that there is some compensa- 
tion to be found in the fact that, as 
they deal with the same subject from 
different standpoints, each of them “may 
be regarded as the supplement or comple- 
ment of the other.’ The plea is hardly 
supported by the contents of the volume, 
for the standpoint adopted in the several 
chapters’is the same; that is to say, it is the 
generally disparaging opinion which Dr. Orr 
has formed of Ritschl and the Ritschlian 
School. All that varies is the particular 
Ritschlian pronouncement to which he hap- 
pens to be turning his attention, or the par- 
ticular aspect of this tendency in theology 
which he selects either for faint praise or 
direct condemnation. To be candid, we think 
the overlapping goes a long way beyond 
anything that, even with the apology here 
made for it, can be called supplement or 
complement. Nay, to any one who looks for 
fresh light or stimulating observation on 
a vast subject, it becomes a disappoint- 
ment. There are doubtless collections of 
fugitive essays which possess much less 
unity than this, but it might be difficult 
to find another in which the same views 
are reiterated with such monotonous con- 
sistency. 

What then, in brief, are Dr. Orr’s views? 
If he is perfectly convinced of their truth, 
he is, of course, justified in erecting them 
into an invariable standard. He gives a 
characteristic specimen of them at the very 
outset in dealing with what he describes as 
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the special claim of the Ritschlian School to 
have put the Christian religion on a founda- 
tion which makes it independent of all 
critical theories and metaphysical specula- 
tions. This foundation or ‘‘ ground of cer- 
tainty’’ is not any reasoned conclusion or 
dogmatic system; it is simply the irresistible 
compulsion which the historical Christ of the 
Gospel exercises over the souls of men. Dr. 
Orr’s objection to this ground—in which, 
however, he recognizes a useful corrective 
of mere rationalism—is that the men who 
take it are so destructive in their historical 
criticism that, in his own phrase, they are 
cutting away the very bough on which they 
sit. hat, he asks, would become of this 
ground of certainty, and of the faith which 
springs from it, if the Gospels could be 
shown to be forgeries of the Middle Ages ? 
What, indeed! But who proposes to attempt 
to show anything so foolish? He admits 
that the supposition which he is making 
is extravagant—he might have said, im- 
possible—yet he actually asserts that it is 
one which for that reason the better serves 
his purpose. He means, apparently, that 
the more destructive the Eltesteal criti- 
cism employed, the more obvious will be 
the soundness of his objection. There are 
people, no doubt, with whom the argument 
may serve his purpose; the conclusion 
which he draws would undoubtedly follow. 
But is it worth drawing? Does the objec- 
tion hold good against sane historical criti- 
cism, any more than an objection to 
using a knife for lopping off withered 
leaves and dead twigs, so that the tree 
may flourish the more, because the same 
knife, if used ruthlessly, might spoil the 
tree altogether? To imagine an objection 
more inept would not be easy, for what is 
it but to argue that, because historical criti- 
cism sometimes makes mistakes and adopts 
wrong or inadequate methods, it is always 
to be suspected; or that, because in rash 
and ignorant hands it may produce absurdi- 
ties, it has no work to do in disengaging 
the historical Christ from those legendary 
or philosophical or ecclesiastical accretions 
which, apparently in Dr. Orr’s opinion, 
faith must either take over or perish? 
Again, Dr. Orr repeatedly expresses the 
opinion that Ritschl and the Ritschlians 
insist upon an absolute separation between 
theology and theoretical knowledge. Any 
attitude towards philosophical questions 
‘the Ritschlians,” he says, would taboo. 
They ask for ‘‘a divorce between the 
religious consciousness and the theoretic 
reason.” Evenif they did that, they would 
not necessarily be insisting on an absolute 
separation between theology and the theo- 
retical reason, because the religious con- 
sciousness is one thing, and theology 
another. But in any case the statement is 
a strange exaggeration, and it comes oddly 
from any one who, almost in the same 
breath, dilates on the different theories of 
knowledge which are held by prominent 
members of the school as the right basis 
for theological construction. Moreover, Dr. 
Orr himself contends that the distinction in 
question is areal one. So do the Ritsch- 
lians. He utters a warning against making 
it absolute. By his own showing they do 
not need the warning, yet he writes in 
places as if they were deliberately cutting 
themselves off from reason, and were in 





some way opposed to the whole sphere of 
theoretic thought. Some excuse may be 
found for Dr. Orr in the fact that neither 
Ritschl himself nor any follower of his has 
always succeeded in making himself perfectly 
clear and self-consistent in his utterances on 
this subject—a misfortune which is shared 
with other theologians even in Scotland— 
and that, when all is said, disciples exhibit 
many divergencies when dealing with it in 
detail. However, could Dr. Orr remember, 
with the profound study of Ritschlianism 
which he proclaims that he has made, 
that it is not a system rounded and 
complete, but a tendency, a way of looking 
at things, he would not be so often 
tempted into positive assertions about it 
which are no sooner uttered than he has to 
qualify them. If this theological tendency 
is out of sympathy with purely rationalistic 
methods in religion, it is only reflecting 
herein the general temper of the time. It 
is out of sympathy with them partly because 
it is mostly drawn for the moment in a 
different direction—the direction of his- 
torical research. Of this side to the ten- 
dency Prof. Harnack is the most eminent 
representative, and so eminent a writer 
Dr. Orr does not, of course, omit from 
his survey. Indeed, he devotes a whole 
chapter to ‘What is Christianity?’ and 
declares, as was to be expected, that if 
the contentions there made are admitted 
Christianity as hitherto known ‘goes by 
the board.” Yet in studying Prof. Har- 
nack as an influential member of the 
Ritschlian School, Dr. Orr might well have 
devoted some attention to a potent word 
dropped by him, in the review already 
quoted, about the relation between specu- 
lative rationalism and historical research, 
and the bearing of both on theology. The 
Berlin historian has no doubt that when 
speculative rationalism has learnt some- 
thing about history, it will return with 
seven good spirits, and that, if the Ritsch- 
lian way of looking at things has not 
broadened by then, that way will fare 
badly. 

Dr. Orr has not expounded this subject 
before without also faring badly at the 
hands of critics. He replies to one of them, 
Prof. Swing, an American writer, who has 
taken him to task somewhat severely. Here, 
again, it may be said that there is so much 
in Ritschl and his school which is difficult 
to reconcile fully with much else, that the 
two antagonists can find plenty of passages 
to which they can make their respective 
appeals. Another chapter is given up to 
what is called the ‘‘ Parisian School,” that 
is to say, the group of theologians influenced 
by MM. Auguste Sabatier and Ménégoz. 
Their liberalizing tendencies—in particular, 
their symbolisms—are treated to the same 
kind of objection as is applied to Ritsch- 
lianism. They are condemned because 
‘“‘they take the ground from religious 


knowledge altogether”; but here, too, it | 


is admitted that their teaching contains 
undeniable elements of truth. This constant 
coupling of positive assertion and equally 
positive qualification, or partial recogni- 
tion followed by downright denunciation, 
does not produce the impression that Dr. 
Orr’s criticisms are very carefully thought 
out. He is compelled to recognize ability, 
learning, and courage in those whom he 





attacks, but this does not seem to suggest 
to him that possibly there may be more in 
their views on fundamental questions thay 
his regard for his own views allows him to 
find. In his notice of a very thoughttyl 
book, also coming from an American go]. 
lege, Prof. McGiffert’s ‘ History of Chris. 
tianity in the Apostolic Age,’ he cannot 
refuse to see remarkable signs of stre 

and influence on the part of ideas which arg 
very remote from his own dogmatic Evap. 
gelicalism; he even confesses that there ig 
a great deal in the work which is stimulat. 
ing, suggestive, and so on; but, on the 
whole, his mood, as he frankly says ip 
regard to one of the views there stated, 
is one of “surprise and disappointment.” 
A much quieter and more even temper is 
visible in the chapter on ‘Faith and 
Reason,’ and in the appendix on ‘ The Judg. 
ment of Value’; and in discussing these 
questions without showing any very strong 
— to attack any one Dr. Orr is at his 

est. 








Eusebit Pamphili Evangelice Preparationis 
Libri XV. Ad Codices Manuscriptos 
denuo collatos recensuit Anglice nune 
primum reddidit Notis et Indicibus 
instruxit E. H. Gifford, 8.T.P. (Oxford, 
University Press.) 


Tuis work consists of five volumes: two 
of them present the Greek text, two an 
English translation of it, and the fifth 
supplies a copious body of notes. Dr. Gif. 
ford has had an exceedingly difficult task to 
perform in editing,translating,and annotating 
the ‘ Preeparatio.’ This is on account of the 
peculiar nature of the treatise. Eusebius 
follows two main lines. He tries to show 
that the pagan beliefs as to the gods are 
absurd and incredible, and he endeavours 
to prove that the Hebrew Scriptures con- 
tain a revelation, a system of dogmas and 
moral ideas far superior to anything found 
in the writings of the Greeks. For this pur- 
pose he makes very numerous extracts from 
Greek writers, heathen and Christian. 
Some of these authors—like Plato, Xeno- 
phon, Plotinus, Plutarch, Philo, Jose- 
phus, Porphyry, Clemens Alexandrinus, 
and Origen—are well known, and many of 
their books have come down to us in a more 
or less complete condition and in fairly good 
MSS. Others, such as Alexander Polyhistor, 
Aristocles, the poet Ezekiel, Cinomaus, 
Severus, are mentioned only by Eusebius or 
in occasional allusions in a few authors, anda 
large number of the fragments of their writ- 
ings are to be found only in the MSS. of the 
‘Preparatio.’ The extracts from Plato are 
exceedingly numerous and lengthy, and this 
is true also of those from Plutarch, Philo, 
Porphyry, and Clemens Alexandrinus, but im 
a less degree. Now the question arises, 
What is the editor of the ‘ Praparatio’ to 
do in editing, translating, and annotating 
these extracts? Plainly it is the business of 
the editors of these separate works to settle 
the texts and provide the annotations, 4m 
this position of affairs has somewhat per 
plexed Dr. Gifford; but he has boldly 
tackled the problem of determining the text 
and writing notes on all the extracts. | 
In preparing the text he has obtained 
the services of several scholars, W. 
have carefully collated different MS9- 
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tor him. His text is thus supplied with a 
much better apparatus criticus, and is, on the 
whole, more trustworthy, than that of pre- 
yious editors. But we think that he has 
not done justice to the great merits of 
Gaisford, who was the first to furnish 
something like an adequate knowledge of 
the MSS. and a fairly good apparatus 
eritieus. Scholars have found fault with 
the carelessness of Gaisford’s work, but it 
has to be remembered that the scholars 
of Gaisford’s time were not so exacting as 
the scholars of to-day, and that, besides 
furnishing an apparatus criticus, he prepared 
an index of the authors quoted, and did 
much to make his edition useful. The 
resent text looks as if it had been printed 
with the same type and from Gaisford as 
copy. We are not sure that some future 
editors may not find fault with Dr. Gifford’s 
collations. We have compared his appara- 
tus eriticus and that of Freudenthal in his 
edition of the fragments of Alexander 
Polyhistor, and certainly that of Freuden- 
thal is fuller, though the differences are 
slight. We have also compared the present 
text with that of Heikel, and again 
Heikel notes variations in the MSS. which 
Dr. Gifford omits. In editing the text 
of the extracts from Plato and others 
of whose works there are separate and 
complete MSS. Dr. Gifford has not con- 
fined himself to the readings of the MSS. 
of the ‘Preeparatio,’ but has noted the 
readings of the ordinary MSS., has filled 
» blanks from them, and has sometimes 
tered his text in harmony with them. 

Dr. Gifford’s translation has been done 
with great care, and is generally very accu- 
rate. Sometimes he fails to take a par- 
ticular shade of the meaning of the Greek, 
but the work throughout is the work of a 
competent scholar, and may be trusted. Dr. 
Gifford is the first to render the whole of 
the ‘Preoparatio’ into English. No doubt 
others have been deterred from the attempt 
by the singular nature of the book. A very 
large portion has been translated already, 
and it might be a question whether one 
would have acted more prudently in making 
the English extracts from English trans- 
lations. Thus there are several translations 
of Plato which might have been used, and 
certainly ‘the translations of that author 
by Dr. Gifford do not compare well with 
those of ‘Jowett, though in many places 
they may be more accurate verbally. Dr. 
Gifford prints a list of translations in foreign 
languages. Of course he has none to men- 
fon in English, but he might have 
taken notice of Mr. Street’s book, which 
endeavoured to present an idea of the 
‘Preparatio’ by translating separate pas- 
sages, 

His notes are of various kinds. A large 
number are occupied with the history and 
Meanings of the Greek words used by 
Eusebius. In this department the editor is 
dependent to a very large extent on Liddell 
and Scott, and often it will be found that 
fuller information and a larger quotation 
of passages in which each word occurs are 

hed by the dictionary than by the 
note. Dr. Gifford seems to have made no 
we of the recent dictionaries which deal 
with additions to the Greek language 
curring in ecclesiastical writers or in in- 
‘riptions, such as Sophocles, Kumanoudes, 
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Herwerden, and the modern Greek lexicon 
of Constantinides. Heinichen in one of his 
indexes marked with an obelisk the words 
of the ‘ Preeparatio’ which he could not find 
in the lexica of his day. Dr. Gifford might 
have followed Heinichen’s example, but he 
rarely takes note of such words. He might 
have used Heinichen on other occasions 
also. Thus he has a note on yuuvy tH 
kepaAy, in which he quotes a passage from 
the ‘ Pheedrus’ of Plato, a short extract from 
Ast, and a reference to Eus., ‘H. E.,’ iii. 32. 
If he had turned to the notes of Heinichen 
on this last passage in his first and second 
editions of Eusebius, he would have found 
a large collection of appropriate references 
and the title of the work of Ast fully 
quoted. The editor on p. 400 forgets that 
he had written a note on the words on 
p. 229, and cites again the passage from the 
* Pheodrus.’ 

Some of the notes discuss the various 
readings, and suggest and defend emenda- 
tions. These are generally good, and show 
wide knowledge, but occasionally they 
exhibit a tendency to waver, and a limited 
acquaintance with modern literature. Thus 
we find in regard to the reading ws av, * éws 
avis a certain emendation of as av.” But 
before the note is finished we read :— 

‘*The use of ®s dvin a temporal sense is 
common in later Greek, and in face of t he 
remarkable agreement of MSS. in all the pas- 
sages mentioned above, the conjectural emen- 
dation can hardly be regarded as certain.” 


If Dr. Gifford had consulted Jannaris, 
Hatzidakis, and other recent grammarians 
who have discussed ws av, he would have 
come upon ample evidence to confirm the 
temporal use of the particles in Greek 
writers of good repute. 

A third class of notes deals with the his- 
tory of the authors from whom extracts are 
made, and of the persons or gods mentioned 
in them. Dr. Gifford seldom states the 
results of his own investigations, but quotes 
from Dr. Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Biography,’ or from those who have 
separately edited the books or fragments 
of the authors quoted. His extracts from 
these writers are made judiciously, and he 
has carefully examined all the recent edi- 
tions of the fragments. But necessarily 
there are gaps in his information, and the 
thorough student will require to extend his 
inquiries beyond the notes. 

A fourth class of notes treats of the subject- 
matter contained in the extracts. They 
refer to a great variety of objects, but most 
frequently they deal with philosophical 
questions. Dr. Gifford has frequent recourse 
to Zeller for his information; he has much 
of his own gathering, too. Quotations 
are often made from Butler, Ritter and 
Preller, and other writers almost anti- 
quated now, and he appeals even to War- 
burton for the explanation of some words 
connected with the Eleusinian mysteries, 
though he shows an intimate acquaintance 
with Lobeck’s great work. The more recent 
writings on these mysteries, such as those 
of Fpucart, seem to be unknown to him. 

The notes, such as they are, will be found 
exceedingly useful. The quotations Dr. 
Gifford makes are always interesting and to 
the point. They show great diligence and 
very varied learning. 

In such a work, involving minute atten- 





tion to an infinite number of details, it 
could not be expected that there would be 
freedom from errors. These, however, are 
wonderfully few, and they are really of no 
consequence. They seem to be nearly all 
printers’ errors, such as ‘death of 
Maxentius, 112 a.v.,” and ‘“ Athenseaus,’’ 
but a few are puzzling. One of these runs 
thus: ‘‘ Oavdrov wtdats, Matthew xvi. 18, 
mia. déov.” Now Oavdrov does not 
occur in the MSS., and Dr. Gifford does 
not indicate where he got the word. In his 
English translation he quotes St. Matthew 
from the Authorized Version, but in all 
cases of translated Scripture it is plain that 
he ought to translate the readings of the 
Eusebian MSS., for it is Eusebius that the 
reader wishes to know. 

It isa pity that Dr. Gifford has not pro- 
vided an index to his notes. The volume 
has an index of Greek words at the end of 
it, but it has no relation to the notes, and 
some of the words discussed in them, such 
as €voracis, are not contained in it. 

It is not difficult to find flaws in a work 
of such great compass as this, but we 
should not be fair to the editor if we did not 
state that the general impression produced 
by it is that he has shown a thorough 
acquaintance with the language; that he 
has laboured diligently, conscientiously, and 
successfully to deal with the contents ; and 
that his work is of great value, a grand 
contribution to our knowledge of early 
Christian literature. 








NEW NOVELS. 
Through Sorrow’s Gates. By Halliwell Sut- 
cliffe. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Tars is a strong story of Yorkshire moor 
life, and would have been a stronger if the 
author had been a little more clear in his 
mind as to whether he was inclined to 
romanticism or naturalism. He writes still, 
though with a considerable list of books 
to his name, with a remarkable degree of 
youthful intensity, which frequently betrays 
him into verbosity, and makes him, in his 
literary exuberance, misuse words. Take a 
casual opening of the book, and you may 
find upon one page a girl’s tears flowing 
‘‘ faster than the snow, and full as cold” ; 
and upon the next, “ the moon, round, blue, 
and full”; and upon the next a young girl 
who, whilst the man she loves talks of the 
scenery, herself ‘‘ was thinking of her own 
quick-racing blood.” A little further on 
this exuberance misleads the author in his 
psychology rather badly, when he describes 
the awakening of a woman who has been 
rescued from the snow, where her baby has 
died. The woman says that when she first 
woke and found her child not beside her, 
she was anxious for a moment as to what 
might have befallen it, but, gazing upon 
the face of her rescuer as he slept, she was 
content to trust him, and was sure that, 
though not visible, her baby must be safe 
somewhere. Mr. Halliwell Sutcliffe must 
excuse us; we cannot believe in that 
mother, or that any young girl ever thinks 
‘‘of her own quick-racing blood,’’ or that 
human tears are colder than snow. But the 
story isa drama, the drama of the life of 
an hereditary landholder, who is used 
hardly by Fate, uses his own life ill, and, 
to work out his own sweetening and 
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redemption, gives up his home, and labours 
on the moor, living in a hut, wresting a 
bare living from the wild land about him, 
and playing the hermit, until in the fulness 
of time and development he is led back to 
his own station in life by a woman. This 
man is a possible character, and, drawn 
with a little more of the salt of humour 
and humanity, would have lived for us; 
but we are not at all convinced that he 
pertains to the moor, of which he is 
supposed to be a true part. The author 
describes his background admirably (his 
scenery is better than his psychology), and 
his characters very fairly; but the back- 
ground is not inevitable as their back- 
ground, they are not an integral part of it. 
Yet we regard the book as a good and 
genuine piece of work. 


Remembrance. 
(Long.) 
Tue path of true love, as trodden by Mrs. 
Lovett Cameron’s hero and heroine, winds 
its way to a happy conclusion amid an 
unusually strong combination of the 
obstacles consecrated by time and use—dis- 
parity of birth, disapprobation of parents, 
suppression of correspondence, the supposed 
death of one party, the supposed marriage 
of the other, and the mutual ill-feeling 
resulting therefrom. The first half of the 
book, in which the country gentleman’s 
daughter and the retail ironmonger’s son 
become acquainted and lose their hearts 
to one another, is prettily written, and 
brightened by some touches of pleasant and 
natural humour ; but the subsequent com- 
plications can scarcely be said to hold us in 

breathless suspense. 


By Mrs. Lovett Cameron. 


The Dule Tree of Cassillis. By William 
Robertson. (Ayr, Stephen & Pollock.) 
Mr. Roxsertson continues in this well- 
written tale the historical romance of the 
Kennedys of Ayrshire which he began in 
his ‘ Kings of Carrick.’ The time is that of 
the blood-feud, and the leading character is 
the Earl Gilbert, then chief of the Kennedys, 
who roasted Allan Stewart, the Commen- 
dator of Crossraguel Abbey, in the black 
vault of Dunure, in order to extract from 
him the reversion of the Commendatorship, 
with the substantial temporal benefits and 
influences connected with it. The book can 
hardly be described as pleasant reading. 
These Ayrshire feuds were not much relieved 
by romance or chivalry, and Mr. Robertson 
has been perhaps too anxious to represent 
things as they were. This is seen more par- 
ticularly in his realistic description of 
Stewart’s sufferings. Such details might 
be in place in a piece of sober history; in a 
novel they are apt to be repulsive. The 
dialect of Ayrshire is well illustrated in the 
course of the dialogue, and the local colour 

is apposite. 





A Criminal Cresus. 
(Long. ) 
Tuere is a good deal of cleverness (not at 
all of the literary sort) in this melodramatic 
story of modern adventure. It is an adven- 
ture story, and so roughly of the same 
family as ‘Treasure Island,’ but there is 
searcely so much literary skill or charac- 


By George Griffith. 


terization in its whole length as went to 
the average single page of ‘Treasure 
Island.’ The story hinges upon the dis- 
covery and exploitation of an ‘ Under- 
world,”’ or land and people under the sea, 
in the neighbourhood of Iceland: a not 
altogether original idea, nor even one new 
to the last few years of popular fiction. 
But the scheme is worked out with some 
deftness, the great fault of the whole thing 
being that it is so carelessly written, 
and that the characters which strut across 
its pages are the merest puppets. We 
think, upon the whole, that Mr. Griffith 
might use his ingenuity to better purpose ; 
indeed, he has done before this. 


Les Amours de Li Ta Tchou. By Charles 
Pettit. (Paris, Calmann Lévy.) 


THE novel before us is an attempt to depict 
high life in China, and to show us from 
behind the scenes the existence of a man- 
darin. It has been admitted to the honour 
of insertion in Za Revue de Paris along- 
side of work as remarkable as that new book 
of Madame Marcelle Tinayre, the third 
part of which will cause even her ‘ Maison 
du Péché’ to be forgotten. But the life of 
mandarins is not attractive to us, and the 
book remains a curiosity rather than a 
delight. 








CAMBRIDGE RECORDS. 


Admissions to the College of St. John the 
Evangelist, Cambridge: Part III., 1715-1767, 
is edited by Robert F. Scott, printed at the 
University Press, and sold by Messrs. Deigh- 
ton, Bell & Co. Nothing of its kind could 
be better done than this volume, which isa 
model of careful research, and a credit to a 
foundation which has shown exceptional zeal 
concerning its history. We find as much as 
90 per cent. of the entries enriched, in a big 
‘ Appendix,’ with commentary from various 
quarters, which is often highly interesting 
and amusing. This was not a period of great 
men at either university ; not many of Hearne’s 
friends at Oxford are destined to be remem- 
bered, but there is always in a great college 
like John’s some name of mark. We find 
in these lists, for instance, Churchill, the 
satirist ; Horne Tooke, one of the very few 
entertaining philologists ; Bowyer, the well- 
known printer; and Rosenhagen, Francis’s 
witty friend, who was asked to marry the 
Prince of Wales to Mrs. Fitzherbert. He is 
represented as a gay dog every evening at 
Paris, but “is seen every forenoon reading 
his Tacitus in the Thuilleries or the Palais 
Royal, with as much gravity and composure 
as if the whole night had been devoted to 
study,’’ says the Town and County Magazine 
for 1776. Quotations from such sources as 
this are a great feature of these pages. Late 
in the volume we come across Erasmus Darwin, 
whose name and family are still famous in 
modern Cambridge, and a prominent divine in 
the university, who may make confusion a few 
hundred years hence by being the cause of 
the phrase ‘‘a Kiplingism’’ for a blunder in 
Latinity. This Dr. Kipling, as readers of 
Gunning’s ‘Reminiscences’ know, was an 
arch-blunderer, but rose to be Dean of Peter- 
borough after mishandling the Codex Bez. 
He had also the distinction, we may add, of 
being the subject of an impromptu by Porson, 
which concluded — 

Sub-Professor Dr. Kipling, 
Leave off your Yorkshire trick of tippling : 


For while thy Beza is in band, 
Man’s salvation ’s at a stand. 


Dr. Kipling was a pluralist, of course, and 





held two livings besides his deanery. Sir 


Isaac Pennington, the famous and elegant 
Johnian Doctor whom the ladies called 
‘killing man,’’ went so far as to encourage 
such practices by leaving to the master of 
his college for the time 2001. a year, if he 
was rector of Freshwater, but not otherwise! 

The indexes are wonderfully complete, com- 
prising separate records of Persons, Counties 
of England, Places, Schools, Trades in English, 
and Trades in Latin. We wish that other 
colleges would produce similar work, or, 
indeed, work half as gocd. 


The Register of King's College, Cambridge, 
1850-1900, compiled by John J. Withers 
(Smith & Elder), is admirably printed and exe. 
euted. Short biographical notes, which we 
have tested in many cases and found invariably 
accurate, exhibit just the amount of detail 
which is wanted concerning intellectual dig. 
tinctions, athletics, and work in general, 
Further, in order to include all living King’s 
men, a list is put in front of the Register of 
those who were admitted before 1850, and were 
alive at the beginning of last year. Two of 
these veterans—Bishop Abraham and the Rey. 
F. E. Long—have since died. Mr. George 
Clark Green, one of the remainder, has a 
younger brother, the Rev. W. C. Green, who 
entered in 1851, and was the first member of 
the College obliged to go in for the Tripos. 
He has already had along career as a classical 
translator, and only the other day published a 
new version of the Odes of Horace. 

King’s has long laid aside the lordly tradi- 
tions of degrees without work, and no one can 
fail to be struck with the high standard of 
ability displayed throughout by the men he- 
longing to this distinguished foundation, which 
has gained much by securing the flower of 
Etonians. The modern pre-eminence of the 
College in history is marked. Mr. Withers’s 
work must have meant a great deal of 
labour, and we congratulate him warmly 
on his record, which is a model in its way, 
a thoroughly practical and, thanks to the 
publishers, ornamental volume. If a new 
edition is called for, a page might be added at 
the end giving a list of provosts and vice- 
provosts during the period covered. The book 
is introduced by some lines addressed to 
Richard Okes, the thirty-first provost, on his 
ninetieth birthday in 1887 by Mr. A.R. Ropes. 
Thus Cambridge history of early days is con- 
nected with the present “‘lyrical’’ drama of 
our lighter theatres. 








MODERN THEOLOGY. 


The Sources of the Doctrines of the Fall and 
Original Sin. By F. R. Tennant. (Cambridge, 
University Press.)—When Mr. Tennant pub- 
lished his Hulsean Lectures on the ‘ Origin 
and Propagation of Sin,’ delivered in 1901-2, 
he announced this book, which will certainly 
add to his reputation as a scholar and worker 
among elements of history. The subject of 
the work is full of interest, apart from the 
‘ Babel und Bibel’ controversy, since it deals 
with a narrative known to readers of the 
Bible, and made use of by Jewish and Chris- 
tian theologians, and by thinkers such 4 
Kant and Hegel. Mr. Tennant gives al 
exegesis of the story of the Fall. He says that 
“it can no longer be assumed, in the light of 
knowledge yielded by comparative mythology a0 
the prehistoric sciences, that the third chapter of 
Genesis supplies us with the record of a revelation 
of historical fact......or even with a story whose 
forms and details were wholly the creation of its 
writer's inspired imagination.” 

He points out that the narrative does 
not suggest that Adam’s disobedience 
changed his moral condition, and that the 
sense of shame was not connected with the 
consciousness of guilt, but with the know- 
ledge gained through the magical power 





of the tree. The changes were physical, 
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it is further explained, which constituted 
the punishment of the transgression ; and the 
narrative may be accepted as an account not 
of the entrance of sin, but of the beginning 
of the ills of life which are associated with the 
search for knowledge. Reference is made to 
Wellhausen’s contention that the knowledge 
for obtaining which Adam was punished 
could not be moral knowledge. Moral kpow- 
ledge was presupposed, since it is set forth 
that the man and woman knew beforehand 
the difference between obedience and dis- 
obedience. Mr. Tennant does not hesitate to 
conclude that 

“the knowledge of good and evil spoken of in this 
narrative is, as Wellhausen maintained, the know- 
ledge which makes man more or less the lord of 
Nature, the wisdom which can turn natural forces 
to human use.” 

Bat, it is added, the Paradise story attempts, 
in harmony with nascent Hebrew ethical 
religion, to identify the transition from ignor- 
ance to intelligence with that from innocence 
to guilt. In the chapter onthe ‘ Ethnological 
Origin and Relations of the Fall-story’ it is 
asserted that 

“there are no signs that the narrative, in its exist- 
ing form and with its present didactic import, was 
apative product of nomadic Israel ; and some of its 
elements seem certainly to have been derived from 
a people of settled agricultural life.” 

Phenician, Egyptian, Babylonian, Greek, 
and other parallels of the story are given. In 
regard to the Babylonian parallel it is said 
that 
“the evidence is strong that the account of Paradise 
in Genesis ii. is partly derived from Babylonian 
material, and that the basis of the story had much 
in common with the Eabani legend, which, from 
its antiquity, is perhaps rather to be considered as 
Semitic than exclusively Babylonian.” 

Mr. Tennant notes, however, that there is 
no parallel in Babylonian literature to the 
didactic element in the Genesis narrative 
which constitutes it essentially a Fall-story. 
In regard to that narrative his position is 
plain. He thinks that our knowledge of pre- 
historic man makes it impossible for us to 
accept the tradition in the narrative as true; 
and that we are unfaithful to the results of 
modern study if we seek for even a kernel 
of historical truth, and a basis for a theo- 
logical doctrine of human nature, in such a 
narrative as this story. He admits, how- 
ever, that, ‘‘ like a proper myth,’’ it records 
stages of developing theological speculation. 

The titles of some of the chapters show the 
scope of the book: ‘The Preparation in the 
Old Testament for a Doctrine of the Fall and 
of Original Sin,’ ‘The Fall and Original Sin 
in Jewish Pseudepigraphic Literature,’ ‘St. 
Paul’s Doctrine of the Fall,’and ‘The Loctrines 
of the Fall and Original Sin in the Fathers 
before Augustine.’ Throughout the book 
there is evidence of wide and varied know- 
ledge, and also of sane historical judgment; 
and the author may be praised for having 
made a valuable addition to the literature 
connected with the Old Testament. 


The Church Catechism, the Christian’s 
Manual. By the Rev. W. C. E. Newbolt. 
(Longmans & Co.)—This latest addition to the 
‘Oxford Library of Practical Theology ’”’ will 
be helpful to the parson who teaches, as also to 
the layman who needs aids to his piety. The 

k is not weighted with learning, as it is 
not addressed to the student of the Church’s 
documents. It might be styled a manual, even 
by those who would refuse to describe the 
Church Catechism as the, not a, Christian’s 
manual, Canon Newbolt deals in plain, direct 
fashion with such subjects as the influence of 
others on life, renunciation of evil influence, 
faith, the service of God. In connexion with 
one of these subjects, he says :— 

“There are those who would be wiser than God, 
and Teject as unworthy avy appeal to right-doing 
Which is based on pains and penalties or promises of 
Teward as utilitarian and unworthy—who tell us that 





we ought to pursue good because it is good, and 
avoid wrong because it is wrong.” 

The writer of such words will not agree with 
the teaching of Gotama the Buddha, who 
declared that the first fetter to be broken by 
him who would enter on the holy path is 
the pursuit of right conduct for the sake of 
attaining heaven or avoiding hell. The writer, 
however, may pay heed to the answer in the 
book of Job to the question, ‘‘ Doth Job fear 
God for nought?’’ and also to Froude’s 
words: ‘‘ The cause thus introduced is itself 
a rebuke to the belief, which with its ‘ rewards 
and punishments’ immediately fostered selfish- 
ness.”’ 

In speaking of the sacraments Canon New- 

bolt interprets the phrase ‘‘ generally neces- 
sary to salvation’’ as meaning ‘‘ necessary 
for all, and where they can be had, and not 
merely counsels of perfection for the few, or 
incident to certain states of life.’’ He pro- 
ceeds with his discussion, but omits considera- 
tion of the word generally, in which much 
virtue lies, since it saves the phrase from the 
intolerance of an irrational dogma. ‘‘ And 
yet it is worth while,’’ it is stated, 
“to inquire what is meant by such a phrase as 
‘necessary to salvation.’ Surely not that participa- 
tion in the sacraments is required by a Spiritual 
Test Act, as a condition of entering heaven; but 
that human nature being what it is, and God being 
what He ie, and the scheme of salvation being what 
it is, the necessary freedom from sin and the neces- 
sary infusion of grace, both of them pre-requisites 
to eternal salvation, can only be obtained by a devout 
participation in that sacramental means which 
Christ, when He took upon Him to deliver man, 
devised for the perfecting and salvation of those 
whom He redeemed by His precious blood, and 
would save by progressive sanctification.” 

This explanation, such as it is, places the 
Society of Friends outside the pale of Chris- 
tianity; and it is significant that the word 
generally is omitted. Those who prefer for 
their ‘‘expounder of the laws of the feast, the 
feast’s own Founder,’’ will turn from the doc- 
trine of the Eucharist set forth by Canon 
Newbolt to the pages of the Gospel history, 
where they will not find in any words of Christ’s 
that freedom from sin can only be obtained 
through a devout participation of the Eucharist. 
In any book, however popular or elementary, 
which deals with a subject such as the sacra- 
ments, around which controversies have 
gathered, there ought to be argument, and 
not merely assertion, and in the case of the 
Eucharist, where reference must be made to 
the New Testament, thereis need for accurate 
exegesis. 


The Beginnings of Christianity. By Paul 
Wernle. Translated by the Rev. G. A. 
Bienemann. ** Theological Translation 
Library.’”’ (Williams & Norgate.)—The trans- 
lation is well done, and the book is full of 
interest as the work of Prof. Wernle, of Basel, 
a distinguished theologian of the younger 
generation, on the meaning of the Gospel. 
After dealing with ‘The Popular Beliefs of 
Antiquity’ and ‘Judaism,’ the writer pro- 
ceeds to the consideration of the call of Jesus, 
His promise, His claim, His work as the 
Redeemer, and, further, to an examination of 
the leaders and development of the Church, 
and the teaching of St. Paul. Prof. Wernle 
writes as one of the brothers of the free spirit 
of criticism. Jesus is described as a layman, 
and, after quotations from the synoptists con- 
taining His sayings, there is the statement: 


‘* A self-consciousness that is more than | 


merely human speaks from these words’’; and 


also this statement: ‘* Scarcely more wonder- | 
ful than the lofty self-consciousness of Jesus | 


clear feeling of His limitations.’”’ | centre round which all the Pauline theology 


is the 
Again, it is said, ‘‘ He stands entirely outside 
of human society.’’ We are told, on the other 
hand, that ‘‘ Jesus died with His belief in 
His speedy return in Messianic glory’’; that, 
in reference to the Mosaic Law, ‘‘ it was His 
incomplete knowledge of the law which was in 





this point the cause of an entire deception on 
the part of Jesus’’; that He ‘‘ hada mistaken 
belief in the reality of demons.’’ Another 
quotation may be given from the chapter on 
Jesus’s call :— 

“Jesus conceived of Himself asa Mediator. The 
Mediator is altogether man, without subtraction of 
anything that is human. But He has received from 
God an especial call and commission to His fellow- 
men, and thereby He towers high above them. 
Jesus shares this feeling of being a mediator with 
other men like Him.” 

It is impossible to understand the Christology 
of this book. Jesus stands outside human 
society, and yet shares with other men the 
feeling of being a mediator. Thesecond advent, 
the idea ‘‘ that a dead person should return 
upon the clouds of heaven,’’ is declared to 
be an altogether fantastic idea, and yet Jesus 
died with a belief in it. Jesus possessed the 
power of working miracles in a very high 
degree, it is admitted, though this statement 
is qualified in another passage. It appears 
that, however great a number of miraculous 
narratives we set aside as exaggerations or 
inventions, Jesus had a healing power, and 
nothing seems to be admitted beyond this 
power. In reference to the Resurrection, it is 
aflirmed that ‘‘a Christian has no difficulty in 
accepting, as the ground of his belief in the 
resurrection, the real projection of Jesus in 
this world of sense by meansof a vision.’’ This 
is no new theory, but it does not throw light 
on the Christology the writer seeks to set 
forth. 

The chapter on ‘Jesus the Redeemer’ is 
suggestive, but it has nothing to do with the 
ordinary Evangelical doctrine of redemption. 
There is no attempt, so common among the 
schoolmen ofall the later ages of the Church, to 
rationalize the dogma. On the contrary, the 
writer seeks to show the meaning of the teach- 
ing and the nature of the influence of Jesus 
at a time when the doctrines of the Church had 
not been formulated. The healing of the sick 
was part of His work as Redeemer, and He 
‘* redeemed his listeners from the theologians.”’ 
It is a question, to which opposing answers 
may be given, whether a writer is justified in 
taking a conception, such as redemption, and 
giving it a meaning different from that it has 
had through the centuries alike of speculation 
and belief. 


St. Paul and the Ante-Nicene Church. By 
Stewart Means. (A. &C. Black.)—The author 
tells us that this volume does not profess to 
be more than a chapter out of the history of 
the Christian Church through the first two 
centuries, and that it deals not with the 
Christianity of the New Testament and that 
of the following centuries, but with the type 
of piety as set forth by St. Paul, and as it 
presents itself in the next centuries. The 
subject, we are further told, is treated in 
books concerning the Fathers of the early 
Church; but, as no summary of the results has 
been made, this volume is now published. Mr. 
Means deserves praise for having gathered 
these results, and presented them in a 
book which, though showing neither origin- 
ality in investigation nor novelty in theo- 
logical criticism, is highly instructive. In 
the first chapter, ‘St. Paul,’ it is said that 
writers on the Pauline theology generaliy 
state that the starting-point is the doctrine of 
sin, and Mr. Means adds that that doctrine 
is the formal, but not the actual, beginning 
of the Apostle’s processes of thought. In his 
article ‘St. Paul and Evolution’ (Hibbert 
Journal, October, 1903) the Master of 
Balliol writes: ‘‘ Now it is obvious that the 


crystallizes is the idea of a Messiah who suffers 
and dies, and who rises again from the grave.” 
Mr. Means does not see Paulinism in this light ; 
but, apart from this, he reaches the conclusion 
that out of St. Paul’s ‘‘ own spiritual expe- 
rience, and through the changes wrought in 
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his nature by the living Lord, came the con- 
sciousness of sonship to God.’’ This ideal, it 
is affirmed, was essentially Pauline; and the 
question which this book seeks to answer is, 
‘* Did the Church follow him, or did it form 
a practical ideal of its own?’’ In connexion 
with the question and the answer Mr. Means 
traverses the period from the Apostolic 
Fathers and Justin Martyr to Tertullian and 
the foundation of Latin Christianity ; and his 
work is well done. There are points, of course, 
to which criticism might draw attention. 
Thus, for instance, the statement that Alex- 
andria preserved the Epistle to the Hebrews 
and handed it to the larger keeping of 
the Catholic Church takes no notice of the 
fact that the epistle was known to Clement of 
Rome. Ina note Mr. Means says that 

‘*Zahn finds a fragment of Justin, as he thinks, in 
Methodius, which has the name of St. Paul in con- 
nexion with the Resurrection, but I have been 
unable to verify the reference.” 

In a synopsis (Photius: Bibliotheca, cod. 234) 
of some apostolic words from the discourse on 
the Resurrection by Methodius there is a 
reference to Justin Martyr, who quotes from 
St. Paul and mentions him by name. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


THE sirens of old, we read, knew how to tell 
falsehood with the appearance of truth. That 
art has long become common property, or 
nearly so, and the modern writer’s aim is to 
give to platitudes the appearance of profound 
and original thought. Lord Avebury has yet 
another method. He contrives to express, if 
not original thought, at any rate good common 
sense, in such a way as to make the reader 
feel that he is listening to the merest plati- 
tudes. His curious use of the paragraph does, 
perhaps, something to produce this effect. 
Turning over the pages of his latest volume, 
Essays and Addresses (Macmillan), we come, 
in the course of a highly reasonable paper on 
education, to paragraphs of this kind :— 

“We must so adapt our education that what we 
learn from books does not prevent us learning from 
nature.” 

“ What applies to golf frie after a quotation from 
a work on that game] is equally true of life 
generally.” 

“ Man is man, and master of his fate.” 

Or, again, elsewhere :— 

“We seem to be on the threshold of great 

discoveries.” 
The skilful writer, instead of firing these 
minute-guns of trite remarks at his reader, 
will surely rather lead him by hint or allusion 
to think of them for himself. Lord Avebury’s 
structure is all poles and scaffolding. Again, 
he is terribly serious. ‘‘ Renan,’’ he says, 
**has described the last as a most amusing 
century. I should rather have described it 
as most interesting.’’ And he proceeds to 
enumerate some of the inventions and dis- 
coveries which it saw. Well, somehow people 
contrive to play the fool under the electric 
light much as they did under the candle of 
wax or tallow, and we have not heard that 
any words of profound wisdom have so far 
travelled over the telephone. The Scotchman 
who was asked at Niagara whether he had in 
all his life seen a more beautiful or more 
wonderful sight, and replied, ‘‘ For bonny, I'll 
no say; but for queer, mon, in Peebles A’ve 
seen a peacock wi’ a wooden leg,’’ had surely 
a profounder philosophy of life. When Lord 
Avebury goes on to include, or “ almost 
include,’’ among the discoveries which give 
such interest to the nineteenth century ‘the 
proof of free trade, and of the importance 
of education, the purification of religion, and 
the abolition of the belief in witchcraft,’’ 
a generation which has lived to see the promi- 
nence of superstition and fads of all kinds, 
and the rampant impudence of the sciolist 
everywhere, may be excused if with Me 





Renan and the worthy Scot it regards the 
‘‘queer’’ as competing on at least equal 
terms with the ‘‘wonderful.’’ It is true 
that Lord Avebury tells a good story now 
and then, but it is rather with the air of 
one who knows what is expected of a public 
speaker than as one in whose thoughts cheer- 
fulness will keep breaking in. We area little 
surprised to find him using ‘‘ phenomenal”’ 
in the sense of extraordinary, and ‘‘ flaunt ’’ 
for flout, and adopting the terrible newspaper 
monstrosity ‘‘ they [Bank Holidays] were 
partially availed of’’; still more to see him 
quoting an alleged statement that on the first 
of those festivals, in 1871, ‘‘ cyclists of both 
sexes covered the roads’’; and most of all 
to come across that much-battered political 
cliché of Gladstone’s ‘‘attempt to banish 
political economy to Jupiter and Saturn,”’ 
It is clear, we fear, that Lord Avebury does 
not verify his references with as much care 
as he bestows on the ways of wasps and 
spiders. He is an authority on science, 
and an authority on education, while his 
more popular works have a sale measured by 
six figures. No man is in a better position 
than he to check the ever-swelling tide of 
slovenly writing and loose statement, utterly 
at variance with the scientific spirit and 
blighting to all true education, which, as we 
have hinted above, tends to impart a cynical 
tinge to the feelings with which some 
observers contemplate the ‘ interesting ”’ 
nineteenth century and its achievements. Will 
he not look to this? 


Memoirs of Anna Maria Wilhelmina Picker- 
ing. Edited by her Son, Spencer Pickering, 
together with Extracts from the Journals of 
her Father, John Spencer Stanhope. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.)—The two parts of this ample 
volume differ considerably in merit. We 
have seldom read anything more unsophisti- 
eated and unexciting than Mrs. Pickering’s 
reminiscences. Her father, Mr. Spencer 
Stanhope, found himself engaged in adven- 
ture after adventure when he was taken 
prisoner by the French during the Peninsular 
War, and he set down his impressions in a 
graphic and highly coloured style. An 
archeeologist of some attainments, he was 
travelling in Spain for topographical purposes 
when that country uprose against Napoleon, 
He gives a capital description of the pompous 
inefficiency of the Regency, arrayed in the 
worn-out trappings of departed royalty. 
By a cruel stroke of luck a storm drove the 
privateer in which he was trying to make 
Majorca out of her course, and he fell into 
the enemy’s clutches :— 

“To find myself again on ¢erra firma, was in itself 
so great a happiness, that my thoughts did not dwell 
fora moment upon the situation in which I now 
stood, and the singular misfortune that had befallen 
me: indeed, my mind was so absorbed with the un- 
welcome idea of the French having got possession 
of Majorca, that I had scarcely time to think of 
myself. At length, turning to the Captain of the 
port, I asked, ‘ How was it possible for the French 
to get here?’ ‘ Pray, where do you suppose that 
you are?’ was his answer. ‘At Palma.’ He looked 
at me in amazement, ‘ May I inquire where I rewlly 
am?’ ‘At Barcelona.’ The déaouement was irre- 
sistible : we both burst into aloud laugh.” 

Mr. Stanhope was placed in a most awkward 
predicament, through his engagement of a 
subsequent deserter as a maitre d'armes, and 
he writes most warmly of his treatment by the 
commandant. On his own showing, however, 
appearances were against him, and Marshal 
Macdonald, at any rate, behaved to him with 
consideration. He was eventually permitted 
to travel on parole to Verdun, and his belief 
was that the marshal would have been by no 
means sorry if he had escaped by the way. 
But ‘‘the honour of a Stanhope,’’ on the 
possession of which shining virtue he set 
great store, forbade him. He endured, there- 


fore, the weariness of exile with the other 
a thousand people of different 


détenus, 





characters and habits, herded together in one 
town, and without any occupation to divert 
the tedium of their lives. The escape of 
Henry Stanhope, Lord Chesterfield’s son, 
forms a bright episode in this part of the 
narrative, and one day Napoleon drove 
through the place on the fatal road to 
Moscow. At length, through the influence of 
various members of the French Institute, he 
was permitted to come toParis. The capital 
was just recovering from the shock of Malet’s 
conspiracy, and remained terrorized by the 
spy system, though Mr. Stanhope admits that 
Fouché’s administration gave the English little 
cause of complaint. 

“ What a horrible state of society! Society, do I 

call it? it is an abuse of the word: no such thing 
as society could exist under such a state of things. 
Be it at dinner, ball or soirée, you could not but fee] 
that half the people around you were spies: you 
could trust no one, hardly your dearest friend, 
Even when in our own sanctum, we had to remember 
that walls had ears, and we used to open the door, 
to see that no one was listening at the keyhole. I 
remember being myself, on one occasion, taken for 
a spy by a lady who was detailing various anecdotes 
of the retreat from Moscow.” 
Here is Napoleon driving to the Senate 
behind the Hanoverian cream-coloured horses 
to announce the destruction of his army among 
the snows of Russia. He looked very different 
from the ‘moody schoolmaster’’ who had 
passed through Verdun :— 

“He had now no popularity to lose, but much to 

regain; he was not now the conqueror, come in 
triumph to recount his victories, but the General, 
come to announce the total loss of his army, the 
frustration of his hopes, and the dangers that 
threatened the Empire. He was, accordingly, most 
gracious in his manner to the surrourding crowd, 
greeting them with a smile: and that smile was 
strikingly beautiful ; there was a fascination about 
it, which, even in spite of my previous impressions, 
I could not resist.” 
The story of Mr. Stanhope’s release or escape 
—for his departure to the safe side of the 
frontier seems to have partaken of the two— 
is told with equal spirit, and ke is no less 
entertaining when whirled along in the train 
of the Allies when they retreated from 
Lutzen and Bautzen. The following anecdote, 
for which Sir Robert Wilson was the authority, 
gives a valid reason for the dilatoriness of 
the Russian operations in the previous cam- 
paign :— 

“Sir Robert was riding by the side of Kutusow, 
at the time the French army was engaged in 
endeavouring to discover some ford, or point at 
which they might be able to cross the Beresina. 
In this occupation they were detained for the space 
of three days, during which time the Russian army 
was marching parallel with them on the heights 
above, and might have annihilated them with the 
greatest facility. ‘The French army is in your 
power, General,’ said Sir Robert, addressing the 
Russian Commander : ‘ why then do you not destroy 
them?’ ‘I can quite understand,’ replied Kutusow, 
‘that it is for the interest of England that I should 
destroy the French army, but I am not quite sosure 
that it is for the interest of Russia.” 

On p. 240 of Mrs. Pickering’s memoirs, 
chap. xiv. opens with the announcement, 
‘““As I was now just seventeen.’’ Long 
disquisitions upon uncles and aunts on both 
sides of the family fill much of the preceding 
space. We are also treated to a dissertation 
on the problem whether she was christened 
Anna Maria Eliza or Anna Maria Wilhelmina, 
the conclusion apparently being that her 
uncle Charles had made a mistake. Being the 
daughter of a Stanhope and of a Coke of 
Norfolk, Mrs. Pickering met a good many 
interesting people during her lifetime. She 
has some amusing stories to tell of Queen 
Victoria’s uncle, the Duke of Sussex, of 
Queen Victoria herself—though one of them, 
at least, bears an apocryphal air upon it— 
of Louis Napoleon, Chantrey, Landseer, and 
many more; but there is much of this sort of 
stuff. ‘‘She’’ is Jenny Lind :— 

“We never knew her personally, but, when she 
came to Wakefield to sing at a concert, she 
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was asked to stay at Cannon Hall: her engage- 
ments, however, would not-allow her to accept. 
When we went to Wakefield in the evening, we 
took her a bouquet, with ‘From Lady Elizabeth 
Stanhope’ written on it, and she appeared with it 
in her hands, and then pressed it to her heart, 
courtesying most gracefully.” 

‘¢‘Let thy children,’ writes Prof. Pickering, 
in a preface conceived in the very finest 
lapidary style, ‘‘ rise up and bless thee.’’ By 
all means; but the public would have taken 
much more kindly to Mrs. Pickering had she 
been severely edited. 


WE notice, ‘* without prejudice,’’ as lawyers 
say, the first volume of a large, illustrated, 
ambitious Life cf Joseph Chamberlain, by Mr. 
Louis Creswicke (Caxton Publishing Com- 
pany). Our use of the phrase means that the 
first volume does not cover the period at 
which the points are reached where other bio- 
graphers have gone wrong. The first volume 
reminds us, at a distance, of a recent biography 
of Beaconsfield, in that the author takes the 
view proper to an interesting and interested 
“outsider.’”’ There is no sign of special 
information, but there is a defensible point of 
view. The cover bears conspicuously the 
Chamberlayne crest, coat of arms, and motto, 
which Mr. Chamberlain, according to Debrett, 
does not claim. The portraits are in some 
cases not the best, that of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, for example, having the beard of 
his later days; and the reproductions of the 
caricatures are not excellent. But the text is 
readable, and we shall look out for the other 
volumes with the hope of being able to declare 
the work good. 


A History of Modern England. By Herbert 
Paul. Vols. I. and II. (Macmillan.)—“ Like 
all historians worth their salt,’’ observes Mr. 
Herbert Paul, ‘‘ Mr. Grote has been accused 
of partisanship.’’ The pronouncement places 
us in a slight difficulty. If Mr. Paul regards 
the charge of partisanship as a compliment, 
we cannot bring ourselves to pay it. On the 
contrary, for a strong politician, he has 
composed a surprisingly fair survey of times 
not very remote from our own. His history 
begins with the fall of Sir Robert Peel in 
1846, and the first instalment takes us down 
to the death of Palmerston in 1865. Thus 
he introduces personages like Lord Goschen 
and the Duke of Devonshire, who still occupy 
the political stage, and treats of controversies 
which, though they may have abated, are by 
no means extinct. Yet his views ought not to 
offend the stiffest of Tories, still less a zealous 
Churchman. Mr. Paul writes of the Oxford 
Movement with sympathy and insight, and 
does full justice to such representatives of 
the Broad School as Thirlwall and Jowett. He 
has not overmuch admiration to bestow upon 
Bishop Wilberforce, but ‘‘S. Oxon” did not 
earn his familiar nickname for nothing. Mr. 
Paul's antipathy to Lord Malmesbury, on the 
other hand, is not quite so intelligible. 
“Qualifications for the Foreign Office,’”’ we 
read, ‘‘ where he succeeded Lord Granville [in 
1852], Lord Malmesbury had none, except that 
he had edited his grandfather’s despatches 
and was a friend of Louis Napoleon.’’ Yet he 
smoothed down the irritation created between 
France and this country by the Conspiracy to 
Murder Bill and its accompanying incidents 
by no means maladroitly ; and if his diplomacy 
before the outbreak of the War of Italian 
Liberation was a trifle fussy, it was an honest 
attempt to keep the peace. There have been 
many more brilliant Foreign Secretaries than 
Lord Malmesbury, but many worse, and among 
them we should decidedly place Earl Russell. 
His lectures upon Whig principles to foreign 
Governments were as provocative, in their 
way, as the pragmatic dissertations of that 
most Whiggish of Whigs, Lord Grenville, had 
been in the days of the French Revolution. 

Clever phrasing, rather than research, is 
the characteristic of Mr. Paul’s pages. He 





knows his way about his Greville and his 
Malmesbury, and must have spent many hours 
over that somewhat dreary pursuit, the read- 
ing of old volumes of Hansard. But he is 
occasionally content with second-rate authori- 
ties. Thus on the Indian Mutiny he has 
consulted the obsolete pages of Kaye, 
and not Mr. G. W. Forrest’s ‘Selections of 
State Papers preserved in the Military 
Department of the Government of India,’ the 
first volume of which, at any rate, must have 
been accessible when he was writing. Yet, if 
we take him as we find him, he must be pro- 
nounced to have achieved much the best 
history of England in existence for the period 
of Palmerston’s premierships, particularly 
as regards domestic affairs. Less wooden 
than Sir Spencer Walpole, he deals faithfully, 
but not unkindly, with the distracted Govern- 
ment of Lord Aberdeen. We agree with Mr. 
Paul that Lord John Russell went to the 
most deplorable lengths in faction from the 
day of its formation to his own belated resigna- 
tion, but it may be doubted if Kinglake is 
correct in his conjecture that Palmer- 
ston made serious difficulties as the head of 
the war party in the Cabinet. The published 
evidence goes to show that his brief retire- 
ment was really, as well as nominally, con- 
nected with reform, and though his voice was 
doubtless for a bold policy, Lord Clarendon 
was not the man to stand much dictation from 
a colleague. Mr. Paul’s unstinted interest in 
Disraeli lends animation to his account of 
Lord Derby’s rather stolid administration, 
and incidentally he makes a capital point. 
Lord Malmesbury complained to the end of 
his days that the Conservatives need not have 
gone out in 1859 if Disraeli had laid the 
Italian Blue-book on the table of the House. 
““The truth probably is,’’ says Mr. Paul, 
‘“‘that the real reason why he kept back the 
despatches was not, as Lord Malmesbury 
supposed, because he had not read them, but 
because he had.’’ Our Foreign Office had 
certainly put their money on the wrong horse. 
Mr. Paul is also to be commended for the 
skill with which he has divided his sub- 
jects so as to indicate the play of foreign 
upheavals like the American Civil War upon 
domestic events. His literary judgments, to 
which he devotes considerable space, are 
always bright, but sometimes hasty. It is 
not quite fair to describe a truthful, if slightly 
tedious historian like Lord Stanhope as the 
man who ‘‘ thought fit to connect Macaulay’s 
work with his own.’’ 


Mr. Frowpe has published a finely printed 
Pilgrim’s Progress, which is issued in a 
luxurious limited edition, with twenty-five 
full-page illustrations by George Cruikshank. 
The letterpress is on Japanese paper, and the 
text that of the reprint looked after by Miss 
Mabel Peacock, which we praised some time 
since. The plates have never been published 
before, having reposed in Mr. Edward Truman’s 
collection of Cruikshank’s works. They are 
fine and in no way caricatures, a charge that 
might, perhaps, be brought against much of 
the artist’s famous work. The ‘Vanity 
Fair’ is a marvel of grouping, the ‘Fight 
between Grim and Greatheart’ wonderfully 
dramatic, the ‘Cruel Death of Faithful’ 
straightforward, yet instinct with force and 
pathos. We note homeliness and dignity 
everywhere, and yet the sense of romance— 
for instance, in ‘Giant Despair beats his 
Prisoners’ —is not forgotten. Those who 
knew Cruikshank, or, indeed, have read of his 
life, will remember the great and increasing 
earnestness of his art, which is well exhibited 
here, Looking at the masses of black, the undue 
emphasis of one figure or side of the picture 
at the expense of the rest, the fantastic 
vagaries of modern illustration, we see how 
far we have travelled from the work of men 
like Cruikshank. He should henceforth be 





recognized as the illustrator of Bunyan, a 
master of gravity and fancy, which the foolish 
suppose to be incompatible. 


A Book on Religious Freedom in American 
Education, by Joseph Henry Crooker 
(Boston, American Unitarian Association), is 
the result of careful investigations made by 
experts as to the condition and progress of 
unsectarian education in American schools, 
academies, and colleges. Dr. Crooker recog- 
nizes ‘‘that the opposition to our system of 
secular education is deep-seated and far- 
reaching,’’ but that ‘“‘surrender to this 
opposition means the extinction of American 
liberty,’’ and he asserts that ‘‘the American 
nation is the enemy of no religion, but the 
friend of all faiths; the patron and partner 
of no church, but the protector of all 
churches.’”’ He is a strong advocate for 
secular education, and would leave religious 
instruction to the churches and the Sunday 
schools. 

“ Since there are a hundred thousand pulpits and 
a million Sunday -school teachers engaged in 
enforcing the Scriptures in our land, it is folly to 
claim that ceasing to use it for religious purposes in 
a schools is depriving our people of the 

ible.” 
The Church, by taking upon itself its proper 
responsibility in regard to the children, will 
become enriched and strengthened, and will 
secure a more generous support by this new 
parental interest. Dr. Crooker asks :— 

“Why go to the Public Schools at all with this 

question? It is a problem that belongs to the 
churches. If the people are becoming ignorant of 
the Bible, our ministers are to blame for it. Let us 
not hold the overworked common school teacher 
responsible for this ignorance, while we allow the 
churches to go free of censure...... Let the Church 
train competent Bible teachers and pay for Sunday- 
school instruction. Here, and here alone, is the 
remedy.” 
Our own Sunday School Union is work- 
ing on these lines; it has established a 
Teachers’ Training College, where lectures by 
competent men are delivered. Last year 
1,045 teachers entered for examinations held 
in five metropolitan and eighty-four provincial 
eentres. Of these 561 passed, 255 with dis- 
tinction. 


Marcus CLARKE, who wrote admirably in 
Australia, made his English reputation by a 
novel, ‘His Natural Life,’ entirely manufac- 
tured out of an extraordinary Blue-book of 
1838. The great private firm of Blue-booksellers, 
P. S. King & Son, of Westminster, now pub- 
lish a large-paper Catalogue of Parliamentary 
Papers, 1801-1900, with a few of Earlier Date. 
The library of the House of Lords, which has 
had the advantage of the service of distin- 
guished men like Mr. Arthur Strong and Mr. 
Thoms, may have a traditional means of find- 
ing the many things which law lords, and the 
few things which lay peers, need. The Com- 
mons have long complained of the difficulty of 
finding their way about in Parliamentary 
Papers, though there has been improvement 
in recent days. The outside public groans 
under the hopelessness of the official indexes, 
which, for example, refuse us “‘ India”’ unless we 
remember that it is officially “‘ East India,’’ and 
have no cross-references except a few which 
are invariably wrong. Miss Hilda Vernon 
Jones may be heartily thanked for the present 
volume; but wewantmore. The list is properly 
not exhaustive, but acatalogue of the most im- 
portant papers. Now we should like a key- 
sheet, giving, with notes, those which are the 
supremely important, from the historical point 
of view, among these, and we will help Miss 
Jones and Messrs. King by explaining the few 
points in which we have met with difficulty in 
turning over their valuable publication. We 
fail to find any account of the special publica- 
tion known as the ‘“‘State Papers.’’ These 
are the volumes,of special size, which are 
given by the nation toevery Cabinet Minister, 
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but are not confidential. Miss Jones ought, 
we think, for the convenience of librarians, to 
explain what papers are included in, and what 
important papers excluded from, these familiar 
collections. We have tried to find in the 
index the report on territorial expansion and 
the question of the native races in Africa, 
in which Gladstone is said to have had a 
hand in his Board of Trade days, and have 
failed, unless it is 8242, rightly indexed under 
** West Africa’’; but if it is, then the import- 
ance of some of the general language in the 
paper would deserve cross-references under 
** Colonization’’ (where an Indian volume has 
one) or elsewhere. 


WE have received from Messrs. Methuen 
& Co. John Bull’s Adventures in the Fiscal 
Wonderland, by Mr. Charles Geake and Mr. 
Carruthers Gould, which is political, and diffi- 
cult for us to treat except from the point of 
view of mere fun, from which we think it 
successful and satisfactory. John Bull, pes- 
tered by the fiscal cat, who is Mr. Chamber- 
lain, states that he thinks himself a Free 
Trader, to which comes the debating reply, 
‘*Then it would take Mr. Seddon to say where 
you’re sure to go’’: a suggestion which most, 
even among the friends of New Zealand, will 
think fair. Merchandise marks proposals are 
happily satirized in the description of the 
bread-and-butter at the mad tea-party as 
having every slice stamped ‘‘ Grown in 
Canada’’ in red letters. The version of 
*“You are old, Father William,’’ which has 
already been burlesqued in similar fashion 
by another writer, is nevertheless fresh and 
good, Mr. Austen Chamberlain reproaching 
his father for standing on his head, with the 
question, 

“ Do you think at your age it is right ?” 
and receiving the not inappropriate answer : 
‘*In my youth,” Father Joseph replied to his son, 
**I thought it might give me a pain, 


But now that I know it’s so easily done, 
Why, I do it again and again.” 








— 
—— 








Pror. WILLIAM GRAHAM publishes, through 
Messrs. Kegan Paul, Free Trade and the 
Empire, a volume in which the author 
supports certainly a two-shilling and possibly 
even a four-shilling duty on wheat, and some 
measure (not particularly specified) of retalia- 
tion and of opposition to dumping, but in 
which he opposes what he describes as ‘‘an 
indiscriminate tax of 10 per cent. on the 
average on manufactures, as Mr, Chamber- 
lain suggests.’’ Mr. Chamberlain’s friends 
will reply that this is not his suggestion. 
Prof. Graham incidentally points out that the 
agricultural interest of the United Kingdom 
has little concern in the matter, inasmuch as 
it ‘‘ suffers more from colonial than foreign com- 
petition.’”’ Theeffect of Mr. Graham’s chapters 
on preference is te show that something can be 
done for Canada, and little, if anything, for 
Australia. The case of New Zealand he does 
not specially discuss. He assumes that there 
is a chance that Canada can be tempted ‘ not 
to protect new industries such as flourish in 
the United Kingdom.’’ But we know that 
Canada repudiates this proposal, which was 
understood to be made in one of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s speeches, as fiercely as did the 
American colonies in the eighteenth century. 
Prof. Graham rightly condemns the war argu- 
ment used in support of the tax on wheat, to 
which he, too, is favourable, and points out 
that for war purposes it is unimportant 
whether the supply is Canadian or foreign 
American. Some of his language is a little 
unscientific, and there is an occasional lapse 
from “‘should’’ into ‘‘would’’; but, on the 
whole, Mr. Graham’s book, although few will 
agree with its conclusions, which will suit 
neither side in the present controversy, is 
useful in helping all to clear their minds. 


THE Almanach des Gourmands, which has 
been revived by M. F. G. Dumas and pub- 





lished by the Librairie Nilsson, is substan- 
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tially a new book under an old title. It is 
prettily got up and illustrated, but it does not 
avoid the danger by which all such under- 
takings are surrounded, namely, that of adver- 
tisement. There are two or three points at 
which it is clear that the wines, for example, 
of particular firms are being pushed under 
guise of mere notice in a general and amusing 
work on eating. We prefer, therefore, some 
recent English publications, which we have 
reviewed, to the present volume, even as a 
guide to the restaurants of Paris. 


THE great advance made in printing of 
recent years is shown by Messrs. Blackie’s 
reprints of popular novels, which include cheap, 
yet capably illustrated editions of Harry 
Lorrequer and The Pathfinder. 


THe ‘‘Unit Library’’ have done well in 
making Madame Campan’s Memoirs of Marie 
Antoinette available to the general public. 


A Christmas Carol and The Chimes and The 
Vicar of Wakefield are among the recent addi- 
tions to Messrs. Cassell’s ‘‘ National Library,’’ 
which, in its new form, is attractive as well 
as cheap. 


A sECOND volume of Buckle’s History of 
Civilization is out in Mr. Grant Richards’s 
wonderfully cheap series of ‘‘The World’s 
Classics.’’ Over forty volumes have now been 
published in this successful venture, which has 
made English classics in many lines accessible. 
Biography has, however, hardly been touched, 
and we think it would be worth while to con- 
sider the addition to the series of such books 
as the masterpieces of Boswell and Lockhart 
unabridged. Though they would occupy many 
volumes, they would be better than many 
handbooks. 


WE are very glad to see that The British 
Journal of Psychology (Cambridge, University 
Press) has been started. The first number 
is before us, edited by Dr. James Ward, 
whose name needs no commendation, and Mr. 
W. H. R. Rivers, whose striking investiga- 
tions in physiology and psychology in con- 
nexion with the expedition to Torres Straits 
we noticed at length two years ago. Few 
are aware of the important position which 
psychology, apart from its philosophic value, 
holds among practical investigators of human 
faculties. On the Continent several journals 
are devoted to such studies; we hope that this 
late-comer in the field will give our younger 
psychologists a chance to show their powers, 
and that the public will have sense enough to 
support a line of study which, when some 
difficulties of terminology are mastered, offers 
matter of vivid interest to the ordinary 
man. 


WE have on our table History in Biography: 
Vol. I. King Alfred to Edward I., by B. A. 
Lees (Black),—Sir Gawain at the Grail Castle, 
translated by Jessie L. Weston (Nutt), — 
Evidences relating to the Eastern Part of the 
City of Kingston-upon-Hull, by T. Blashill 
(Hull, Brown),—The Grand Survival, by O. 
Stoll (Simpkin),—How to Keep Well, by F. M. 
Crandall, M.D. (Grant Richards),—The Art 
of Cross-Examination, by F. L. Wellman (Mac- 
millan),—The Still-Room, by Mrs. C. Roundell 
and H. Roberts (Lane), — Entrapped, by 
Alice M. Diehl (Long), — Little Rivers, 
by H. Van Dyke (Nutt),—John Blankset’s 
Business, by J. Clayton (Brown & Langham), 
—Devastation, by Mrs. Coulson Kernahan 
(Long),—Uncle Ranger’s Yarns, by A. H. 
Biggs (James),—The Lost Paradise, and other 
Poems, by J. Tattersall (Simpkin),—and Songs 
of Love and Labour, by Sir William Allan, M.P. 
(Brown & Langham). Among New Editions 
we have The Caxtons, by Bulwer Lytton 
(Blackie),—A Popular History of the Ancient 
Britons or the Welsh People, by the Rev. 
John Evans (Stock),— Der Trompeter von 








Sdkkingen, edited by E, L. Milner-Barry 


(Macmillan),—and Guide to Official Letter 
Writing, Orders, &c., by an Army School- 
master (Gale & Polden). 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 
Theology. 

Caird (E.), The Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philo- 
sophers, 2 vols 8vo, 14/ net. 

Canton (W.), A History of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, 2 vols. roy. 8vo, 30/ net. 

Century Bible: Genesis, edited by W. H. Bennett; Judges 
and Ruth, edited by G. W. Thatcher, 12mo, each 2/6 net. 

Grubb (W. B.), Among the Indians of the Paraguayan 
Chaco, 8vo, 2/6 net. 

Religious Life of London, edited by R. M. Smith, 6/ 

Ross (J. M. E.., The Self-Portraiture of Jesus, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Sermons on the International Sunday-School Lessons for 
1904, 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Stone (D.), The Holy Communion, cr. 8vo, 5/ 

Unbelief in England, by a Mission Priest, cr. 8vo, 2/6 


Law. 
Wellman (F. L.), The Art of Cross-Examination, 10/6 net. 
Fine Art and Archaeology. 
Cruikshank’s Water-Colours, with Introduction by J. Grego, 
8vo, 20/ net. 
Petrie (W. M. F.), Methods and Aims in Archzology, 6/ net. 
Taft (L.), The History of American Sculpture, 25/ net. 
Poetry and the Drama. 
Shorter Elizabethan Poems, with Introduction by A, H. 
Bullen, 8vo, 4/ net. 
Philosophy. 
Stoll (O.), The Grand Survival, 8vo, 3/ 
Political Economy. 
Economic Journal, Vol. 13, roy. 8vo, 21/ net. 
History and Biography. 
Ancestor, January, 1904, imp. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Brown (Capt. John) of Harper’s Ferry, by J. Newton, 3/6 
Debrett’s House of Commons and the Judicial Bench, 1904, 
8vo, 7/6 net. 
Dod’s Parliamentary Companion, 1904, 18mo, limp, 4/6 
Gardner (EB. G.), The Story of Siena and San Gimignano, 
12mo, 4/6 net. ‘ 
Irvine (W.), The Army of the Indian Moghuls, its Organiza- 
tion, &c., 8vo, 8/6 net. 
Rowbotham (F. J.), Story-Lives of Great Authors, 3/6 
Thompson (H. L.), The Church of St. Mary the Virgin, 
Oxford, in its Relation to some Famous Events of 
English History, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 


Geography and Travel. 
Brown (J.), The Log of H.M.S. Repulse, 1902-4, 4/ net. 
Rittner (G. H.), Impressions of Japan, square 8vo, 10/6 net. 
Williams (HK. R.), Hill Towns of Italy, 8vo, 10/6 net. 
Education. 
Clough (G. B.), A Short History of Education, cr. 8vo, 2/6 
Philology. 
Cuyas (A.), Appleton’s New Spanish-English and English- 
Spanish Dictionary, cr. 8vo, 6/ net. 
Tacitus, Annals, Books 1-6, English Translation, with Notes 
by G. G. Ramsay, 8vo, 15/ net. 
Science. 
Atherton (W. H.) and Mellanby (A. L.), The Resistance and 
Power of Steamships, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Barton (F. T.), Sound and Unsound Horses, 12mo, 5/ net. 
Bunyard (G.), England’s National Flower, obl. 4to, 3/6 net. 
Gowers (Sir W. R.), Subjective Sensations of Sight an@ 
Sound, Abiotrophy, and other Lectures, cr. 8vo, 6/ net. 
Mayo (N. S.), The Care of Animals, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Parsons (H. de B.), Steam Boilers, their Theory and Design, 


8vo, 10/6 net. 
General Literature. 

Barr (A. E.), Thyra Varrick, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

British Imperial Calendar and Civil Service List, 1904, 5/ 

Brown (W. G.), The Foe of Compromise, and other Essays, 
cr. 8vo, 6/6 net. 

Catherwood (M. H.), The Story of Tonty, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Dunn (A.), King Honour, cr. 8vo, 2/6 

Flynt (J.), The Rise of Roderick Clowd, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Forbes (Lady H.), His Eminence, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Forster (R. H.), In Steel and Leather, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Fuller (W.), The Game of Love, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Galsworthy (J.), The Island Pharisees, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Geake (C.) and Gould (F. C.), John Bull’s Adventures in 
the Fiscal Wonderland, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 

Gods and Fighting Men, put into English by Lady Gregory, 
8vo, 6/ net. 

Harding gy The Kingdoms of this World, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Harland (H.), My Friend Prospero, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Kempster (A.), The Mark, cr. Svo, 6/ 

Long (J. D.), Tbe New American Navy, 2 vols. 8vo, 21/ net, 

Meade (L. T.), Nurse Charlotte, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Pemberton (M.), Red Morn, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Phillpotts (E.), The American Prisoner, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Selby (T. G.), The Alienated Crown, 8vo, 4/6 net. 

Tenement House Problem, by Various Writers, 2 vols, 8v0, 


25/ net. 
Tilton (D), On Satan’s Mount, er. 8vo, 6/ 
Van Dyke (H.), Little Rivers, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Whishaw (F.), Countess Ida, cr. 8vo, 6/ 


FOREIGN. 


Theoiogy. 
Dobschiitz (E. v.), Probleme des apostolischen Zeitalters, 
2m. 70, 


Vélter (D. i Die apostolischen Viter, neu untersucht: Part 1, 
Clemens, Hermas, Barnabas, 8m. 
Fine Art. 
Ache (Caran a’), Pages d’Histoire, 4fr. 
; Drama, 
Moréas (J.), Iphigénie, 3fr. 50. 
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History and Biography. 
Avenel (Vte. G. a’), Les Francais de mon Temps, 3fr. 50. 
Batiffol (L.), Au Temps de Louis XIII., 7fr. 50. 
Colin (J.), Annibal en Gaule, 7fr. 50. 
Jung (B.), Histoire d’un Colon, 3fr. 50. 
Laur (F.), Si¢ze de Péking, 24fr. 
Lefavre (E.). H. Taine, 2fr. 50. 
Pélissier (L. G.), Lettres Inédites de la Comtesse d’Albany, 
1797-1820, Vol. 1, 7fr. 50. 
Waliszewski (K.), Ivan le Terrible, 8fr. 
Philology. 
Lodge (G.), Lexicon Plautinum, Vol. 1, Part 3, 7m. 20. 
Plan e. Corpus der griechischen Urkunden des Mittelalters 
u. der neueren Zeit, 4m. 
Steffens (F.), Lateinische Paliographie, Part 2, 14m, 
Seience. 
His (W.), Die Entwickelung des menschlichen Gehirns 
wihrend der ersten Monate, 12m. 
Lang (H.), Lehrbuch der Haut- u. Geschlechtskrankheiten, 
Vol. 2, 10m. 40. 
General Literature. 
Bordeaux (H.), Le Lac Noir, 3fr. 50. 
Champol, Sur Alexandrine, 3fr. 50. 
Estre (H. a’), Au Temps du Panache, 3fr. 50. 
Lachése (M.), Quérida, 3fr. 
Michel (H.), Propos de Morale, 2 vols. 7fr. 
Molinari (G. de), Les Probl@mes du X Xe Siécle, 3fr. 50. 
Rodes (J.), Adolescents, 3fr. 50. 
Sénéchai (C.), Leurs Parents, 3fr. 50. 








GEORGE WILLIAM RUSDEN. 


Few men were better known throughout 
Australia than Mr. G. W. Rusden, who died at 
his residence near Melbourne on December 
23rd last, at an advanced age. The third 
son of the Rev. George Keylock Rusden, 
M.A.Camb., linguist and mathematician, he 
was born at Leith Hill Place, near Coldharbour, 
Surrey, in 1819. An elder son having pro- 
ceeded to Australia, the rest of the family 
followed in 1834, the father being appointed 
chaplain to the Maitland district, New South 
Wales. Young Rusden was at first engaged in 
pastoral pursuits, but in the forties began to 
take a prominent part in politics, speaking at 
public meetings and writing in the newspapers. 
Lowe, Wentworth, the Macarthurs, Lang, and 
other patriots were then agitating for some 
measure of representative government. A man 
of more flexibility in his opinions than Rusden 
{he was too often on the unpopular side) might 
in time have risen to the highest offices in the 
State. He also interested himself in the abo- 
rigines, and wrote a poem (1851) depicting their 
simple life.* 

He was appointed Inspector of National 
Schools in 1849, the duties of the office taking 
him all over the country. Railways there were 
none and coaches few, so Rusden once, he told 
me, rode overland from Brisbane to Melbourne, 
a distance of nearly 2,000 miles. In 1851 he 
was appointed Chief Clerk in the Colonial 
Secretary's Office, Melbourne. When respon- 
sible government was introduced in 1856, he 
became Clerk of the Parliaments in Victoria, a 

osition held till his retirement in 1881. He 

ad visited London in 1874, issued three or 
four small volumes, and laid the groundwork of 
his two histories. After a trip through New 
Zealand in 1882 he came to London to publish 
them. Already intimate with Anthony Trollope 
and a member of the Garrick, he was soon after 
elected to the Athenzeum Club, where he made 
the acquaintance of Froude, Kinglake, and 
others ; more than once he smoked his pipe at 
Carlyle’s fireside. 

I was not intimately acquainted with Rusden 
before his ‘New Zealand’ was published. He 
then became a constant visitor at Yarra Yarra, 
Brixton Hill, staying sometimes for weeks at 
a time. Although imbued with very strong 
party feeling—like his model Dr. Johnson, he 
was a good hater !—Rusden was very good com- 
pany, brimful of anecdote, a good mimic, and 
overflowing with boisterous fun, often amusing 
us with imitations of speeches which he had 
listened to at home and abroad. My collection 
of Australian literature proved to be very 
useful to him, and he continued to refer to 
it, calling whenever he chose, finding papers, or 





* *Moyarra: an Australian Legend,’ by ‘‘ Yittadairn,” a 
con given to the author by the natives, reprinted London, 





pamphlets, or books for himself. He brought 
the MS. of his ‘ Australia,’ and many a hunt we 
had for out-of-the-way information ; one item 
we failed in finding a clue to—the actual fate of 
George Bass, the discoverer of the strait. In 
my library he rewrote his earlier chapters, and, 
as events afterwards showed, was well advised 
to modify phrases and epithets in other parts. 
He might have altered more. This work was 
issued in 1884. It was subsequently to this 
that Mr. Bryce, a former New Zealand native 
minister, brought his action against Rusden in 
the London Courts for libel. Sir John Gorst 
was one of the counsel for Rusden, but the 
verdict was given against him, damages 5,000). 
This amount was afterwards reduced by arrange- 
ment to 2,5311., in full satisfaction of damages 
and plaintiff's costs, defendant making retrac- 
tation and ample apology. It wasa heavy blow 
pecuniarily, but the author was able to sustain 
his reputation for general accuracy. His literary 
defence will be found in ‘ Aureretanga : Groans 
of the Maoris’ (1888), and in ‘ Tragedies in New 
Zealand in 1868 and 1881,’ printed about the 
same time, but laid aside, not to be published 
until some time after the author's decease, 

Revised editions of both the ‘ Australia’ and 
‘ New Zealand’ were issued three or four years 
ago in Melbourne. His last book, ‘ William 
Shakespeare, his Life, his Work, and his Teach- 
ing,’ was published but a short time before his 
death, and copies have not yet reached this 
country. 

Rusden always took an active part in muni- 
cipal affairs, being generally in office when at 
home, and was for many years on the Council 
of the Melbourne University, an institution 
which in all probability will be a recipient of 
his benefaction. A son of the parsonage, he 
was prominent also in Church affairs, but could 
not tolerate dissent inany form. He must, how- 
ever, have mellowed in later years, for, not very 
long ago, he purchased 250 copies of one of 
Dr. Caird’s works for presentation to ministers 
of all denominations in the colony. 

He leaves a number of relatives, but few of 
his older friends now survive, for he was one 
of the last links with the Georgian era in Aus- 
tralia, when Governor Bourke reigned in New 
South Wales, and Lieut-Governor Arthur in 
Van Diemen’s Land, when these colonies were 
an archdeaconry only, under the Bishop of 
Calcutta. The year of Rusden’s arrival in New 
South Wales was also that of the settlement of 
the Henty family at Portland Bay ; the year 
following Batman and Fawkner sailed up the 
Yarra and fixed their dwellings on the present 
site of Melbourne, now one of the finest cities 
in the world, possessing a population of half a 
million souls. He was, therefore, a colonist of 
nearly seventy years’ standing. 

Epwarp A, PEeTHERICK 








LAMB'S LETTERS ON THE DEATH 
OF JOHN WORDSWORTH. 


In one of the very interesting letters of 
Dorothy Wordsworth contributed to the 
Atheneum of January 23rd by Mr. Hale 
White, reference is made to the practical 
sympathy shown by Charles and Mary Lamb on 
the death of John Wordsworth. ‘‘ Charles,” 
Miss Wordsworth tells Mrs. Clarkson, ‘‘ has 
written to us the most consolatory letters, the 
result of diligent and painful enquiry of the 
survivors of the wreck,—for this we must love 
him as long as we have breath.” By way of 
postscript to Mr. Hale White’s communication 
I subjoin the first of these letters—five from 
Charles Lamb to William Wordsworth, and one 
from Mary Lamb to Dorothy Wordsworth— 
which, by the kindness of Mr. Gordon Words- 
worth, I am able to print for the first time in my 
forthcoming edition of the Lambs’ correspond- 
ence. The letter might be prefaced by the 
remark that John Wordsworth was captain of 
the East Indiaman Abergavenny, which sank 





off Portland Bill on February 5th, 1805. Besides 
the captain’s, two hundred lives were lost. In 
the later letters Lamb gives the evidence of 
Gilpin, one of the officers, both in a formal 
memorandum drawn up for the East India Com- 
pany and in a private note to himself. 

E. V. Lucas. 


Charles Lamb to William Wordsworth. 
Postmark, February 18, 1805. 


My dear Wordsworth, the subject of your 
letter has never been out of our thoughts since 
the day we first heard of it, and many have been 
our impulses towards you, to write to you, or to 
write to enquire about you; but it never seemed 
the time. We felt all your situation, and how 
much you would want Coleridge at such a time, 
and we wanted somehow to make up to you 
his absence, for we loved and honoured your 
Brother, and his death always occurs to my 
mind with something like a feeling of reproach, 
as if we ought to have been nearer acquainted, 
and as if there had been some incivility shown 
him by us, or something short of that respect 
which we now feel: but this is always a feeling, 
when people die, and I should not foolishly 
offer a piece of refinement, instead of sympathy, 
if I knew any other way of making you feel how 
little like indifferent his loss has been tous. I 
have been for some time wretchedly ill and low, 
and your letter this morning has affected 
me so with a pain in my inside and a 
confusion, that I hardly know what to write or 
how. I have this morning seen Stewart the 
2° mate who was saved: but he can give me 
no satisfactory account, having been in quite 
another part of the ship when your brother went 
down. But I shall see Gilpin tomorrow, and 
will communicate your thanks, and learn from 
him all I can. All accounts agree that just 
before the vessel going down, your brother 
seemed like one overwhelmed with the situa- 
tion, and careless of his own safety. Perhaps 
he might have saved himself; but a Captain 
who in such circumstances does all he can for 
his ship and nothing for himself, is the noblest 
idea. I can hardly express myself, I am so 
really ill. But the universal sentiment is, that 
your brother did all that duty required: and if 
he had been more alive to the feelings of those 
distant ones whom he loved, he would have 
been at that time a less admirable object ; less 
to be exulted in by them: for his character is 
high with all that I have heard speak of him, 
and no reproach can fix upon him. Tomorrow 
I shall see Gilpin, I hope, if I can get at him, 
for there is expected a complete investigation of 
the causes of the loss of the ship at the East 
India House, and all the Officers are to attend : 
but I could not put off writing to you a 
moment. Itis most likely I shall have some- 
thing to add tomorrow, in a second letter. If 
I do not write, you may suppose I have not 
seen G. but you shall hear from me in a day 
or two. We have done nothing but think of 
you, particularly of Dorothy. Mary is crying 
by me while I with difficulty write this: but 
as long as we remember any thing, we shall 
remember your Brother's noble person, and 
his sensible manly modest voice, and how safe 
and comfortable we all were together in our 
apartment, where Iam now writing. When 
he returned, having been one of the triumphant 
China fleet, we thought of his pleasant exulta- 
tion (which he exprest here one night) in the 
wish that he might meet a Frenchman in the 
seas ; and it seem’d to be accomplished, all to 
his heart’s desire. I will conclude from utter 
inability to write any more, for I am seriously 
unwell: and because I mean to gather some- 
thing like intelligence to send to you tomorrow: 
for as yet, I have but heard second hand, and 
seen one narrative, which is but a transcript of 
what was common to all the Papers. God bless 
you all, and reckon upon us as entering into all 
your griefs. [Signature cut away.] 
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ARTHUR TORRENS PRINGLE. 


Tue Indian mail brings us the news of the 
death of Arthur Torrens Pringle, Assistant- 
Secretary to the Madras Government, whose 
reprint of ‘The Diary and Consultation Books 
of the Governor and Council of Fort St. George’ 
was noticed by us some years ago (No. 3594, 
September 12th, 1896). Mr. Pringle belonged 
to an old Anglo-Indian family, who, as soldiers 
and administrators, have played an important 
part in the foundation of our Indian empire. 

Educated at Cheltenham College, Mr. Pringle 
went out to Madras in 1874, and was appointed 
Record Keeper, Public Works Secretariat, and 
from that day he devoted himself to the study 
of the important historical documents contained 
in the Madras archives. The five volumes 
which have been issued bear witness to the 
time and labour he devoted to deciphering the 
old mouldy papers and to their reproduction. 
The transparent honesty and unselfishness of 
the man were evident in his work. A strenuous 
worker, he sought and discovered for himself, 
he collated his documents with minute care, and 
he illuminated them with notes which proved 
his wide reading and careful research. He had 
the best characteristics of a scholar—he was 
always ready to place his knowledge at the 
disposal of fellow-workers, and he was more 
than generous in the acknowledgment of the 
aid which he received, but seldom needed. 
For three years he acted as Director of 
Records to the Government of India, and 
Head of the Imperial Library, which import- 
ant institution had been a few years before 
founded by Lord Lansdowne. He proved 
himself a most zealous and able adminis- 
trator, and besides performing his current 
official duties, which were heavy, he made time 
to prepare ‘A Catalogue of Books and Serial 
Articles relating to Language.’ He adopted 
not a mere scientific method of cataloguing, 
but also a practical one, which required that 
he should not only consult a vast number of 
books on languages, but also wade through a 
multitude of serial publications. Dictionaries 
and grammars are arranged alphabetically, with 
special entries for each language, e.g., Ibo. It 
is a work of great use to Oriental scholars, and 
its utility has been realized by pundits in 
Europe. At the early age of fifty-two died in 
harness, worn out by work, Arthur Torrens 
Pringle. No decoration or official recognition 
came to him; but he has won a far greater 
reward. His name will live among those who 
have done honest work to extend the horizon 
of knowledge. No European or native came in 
contact with him without regarding him with 
affection and respect. G. W. Forrest. 








UNPUBLISHED LETTERS FROM DOROTHY WORDS- 
WORTH TO MRS. CLARKSON, TOGETHER WITH 
AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER TO MRS. CLARKSON 
FROM WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

Ill, 
Grasmere, Wednesday, 15th June [1809]. 
At ten o'clock yesterday morning Coleridge 
arrived. He had slept at Luff's and came over 
the Hawes, and was not fatigued. This you will 
say is a proof of his bodily strength, but such 
proofs we do not need for what human body but 
one of extraordinary strength could have stood 
out against the trials which he has put his to ? 
You will have seen from his second number 
that he intends to have one week's respite. His 
reason for this is that many orders have been 
sent in from booksellers, and he wants to have the 
names that the papers may be sent addressed to 
the respective persons. Whether it was abso- 
lutely necessary or not to wait a week I do not 

know : I am, however, convinced that it is a 

wise thing, for by this means, if he makes good 

use of his time, he may get beforehand, and I 

am assured that without that it would be 





impossible that he should go on. He is in good 
spirits and he tells us that he has left his third 
number with Brown, who is actually printing 
it. At all events I am glad that he is here, for 
if he persevere anywhere in well doing it will 
be at Grasmere, but there is one thing sadly in 
his way. The stamped paper must be paid for 
with ready money and he has none. Now after 
the first twenty weeks, the time fixed for pay- 
ment to him this will be got over [and] he will 
then have money to command, but in the mean- 
time I know not what is to be done. He has 
beforehand, only stamped paper for two num- 
bers; he has however ordered an additional 
supply which I hope will come in due time for 
his 5th number. There are a few passages in 
the two papers published which have given us 
pain, and which, if he had been at Grasmere 
would have never appeared—the one where he 
speaks of the one poet of his own time. This 
passage cannot but have wounded Southey, and 
I think that it was unjust to S8.: besides it is a 
sort of praise that can do William no good. 
The other passages to which I allude are con- 
tained in the notes to the 2nd number. I think 
it was beneath Coleridge to justify himself 
against the calumnies of the Anti- jacobin 
Review, foolish to bring to light a thing long 
forgotten, and still more foolish to talk of his 
home-sickness as a husband, or of anything 
relating to his private and domestic concerns. 
There are beautiful passages in both the Essays, 
and every where the power of thought and 
the originality of a great mind are visible ; but 
there is wanting a happiness of manner, and 
the first number is certainly very obscure ; in 
short it is plainly shewn under what circum- 
stances of constraint and compulsion he wrote ; 
and I cannot enough admire his resolution in 
having written at all, or enough pity his suffer- 
ings before he began, though no doubt almost 
wholly proceeding from weakness, an utter want 
of power to govern his mind, either its wishes 
or its efforts. He says he rises at 6 o’clock in 
the morning, that is, he has done so for more 
than a week, nay I believe a fortnight ; and this 
morning when I rang the bell to call the maid 
to fetch Catharine away, he came all alive to my 
door to ask if he could do anything forme. A 
week’s residence in Thomas Wilkinson’s humble 
cottage brought about this change, and I believe 
that Thomas, even at the last, was the father of 
the Friend. C. was happy in Thomas’ quiet 
and simple way of life, drank no spirits and was 
comfortable all the time, and Thomas urged him 
to the work. This we heard from Luff, and C. 
himself speaks with delight of the time he 
spent under Thomas’ roof. I must tell you that 
he has had no liquor but ale since his return: 
but indeed while he has been with us, he has 
seldom had any kind of spirits except in water- 
gruel, which he was always fond of taking when 
he had a pain...... 


I hope that you have, ere this seen my 
Brother's Pamphlet. I cannot doubt but that 
you will have received great delight from it. 
What a pity that it did not come out sooner! 
It would have been then much plainer to all 
readers, very few of whom will bear in mind the 
time at which the tract was written. What a 
true prophet he has been! C. has had an inte- 
resting letter from Charles Lamb. Poor Mary 
is again in confinement. They have changed 
their chambers and the fatigue and novelty of 
removing were tco much for her. Charles says 
that his new rooms are much better than the 
old, and the rent only 301. but he cannot take at 
once to any thing that is new, and he looks 
forward to two or three months of melancholy 
separation, As he says, it is indeed a great 
cutting out from the short term of human 


Your child, Catharine,* is a sweet treasure. 
Very fair, very bonny, but not beautiful in spite 
of her blue eyes. She is exceedingly mild- 





* Named after Mrs. Clarkson. 











tempered and avery good sleeper. This last- 
mentioned good quality is a great comfort to 
me for bad nights cut me up, and we do not 
like to trust babies with young servants who 
work hard all day. Mr. de Quincey has made 
us promise that he is to be her sole Tutor; so 
we shall not dare to shew her a letter in a 
book when she is not old enough to have the 
wit to learn and you may expect that she will be 
a very learned lady, for Mr. de Q. is an excel- 
lent scholar. If. however, he fails in inspiring 
her with a love of learning, I am sure he cannot 
fail in one thing—his gentle sweet manners 
must lead her to sweetness and gentle thoughts, 
His conversation has been of very great use to 
John, who is certainly now the finest boy I ever 
saw. His countenance is delicious, and though 
not bright at-his book, he is far from being dul} 
in acquiring knowledge, and is very thoughtful : 
but what is most delightful is his tenderness of 
disposition, his joyous benignant expression of 
countenance, and his exceeding modesty. 


Thursday night, 
I believe about the 12th of April. 
(Postmark, April 17, 1810.] 

‘ical At first you know, the new born babe* 
will require little more than its Mother’s 
attendance, and I may take the charge of 
Catharine while the house-maid is doing her 
work, which is soon done in an ordinary way ; 
and I trust that Catharine will be on her legs 
again before the end of the summer, when the 
Baby will require a servant’s strength to nurse 
her. Coleridge talks of going to Keswick for a 
short while. I hope he will choose the time of 
Mary’s confinement for his journey, as though 
he does not require near so much waiting upon 
as formerly, he makes a great difference: there 
is no [the?] parlour to clean; fire to light ; 
sometimes gruel ; toast and water ; eggs ; his bed 
always made at an unseasonable time, and many 
other little things which tell in a house....... 

I need not tell you how we miss Sara, but I 
must add the truth that we are all glad she is 
gone. True it is she was the cause of the con- 
tinuance of the Friend so long, but I am far 
from believing that it would have gone on if she 
had stayed. He was tired and she had at last 
no power to drive him on; and now I really 
believe that he also is glad that she is not here, 
because he has nobody to teize him. His 
spirits have certainly been more equable and 
much better. Our gladness proceeds from a 
different cause. He harassed and agitated her 
mind continually, and we saw that he was doing 
her health perpetual injury. I tell you this that 
you may no longer lament her departure. As 
to Coleridge, if I thought I should distress you 
I would say nothing about him, but I hope that 
you are sufficiently prepared for the worst. We 
have no hope of him—none that he will ever do 
anything more than he has already done....... 

I am loth to say it, but it is the truth. He 
lies in bed, always till after 12 o'clock, some- 
times much later and never walks out. Even 
the finest spring day does not tempt him to seek 
the fresh air ; and this beautiful valley seems a 
blank to him. He never leaves his own parlour 
except at dinner and tea, and sometimes supper, 
and then he always seems impatient to get back 
to his solitude : he goes the moment his food is 
swallowed. Sometimes he does not speak a 
word, and when he does talk it is always 
very much and upon subjects as far aloof from 
himself or his friends as possible. The boys 
come every week and he talks to them, especially 
to Hartley but he never examines them in their 
books. He speaks of the Friend always as if 
it were going on, and would go on: therefore, 
of course, you will drop no hint of my opinion. 
I heartily wish I may be mistaken. I hope in 
about 3 weeks to inform you of the Birth of our 
5th little one. Mary is now better than she 
was before. 





* The babe, William Wordswortb, was born May 12th, 
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[14 August, 1811.] 


The whole of the day after* they left me I 
was employed in making preserves and picking 
gooseberries ; the day after in arranging matters 

ut into disorder by their departure ; the day 
after that I sate at work from uprising to going 
to bed at D.’s frocks; the next day I made a 
largeseed- cake to be packed up in her Box to treat 
her Schoolfellows on her Birthday ; and then 
by way of variety sate down again to my needle 
—and the next day (Sunday) we all, John, 
William and my maiden, Sarah, went to her 
Mother’s at Hackett.+ I carried the rest of my 
work for Dorothy with me, and stayed till last 
Thursday, when I came home with him to pack 
up and send off the Box. I passed my time very 
pleasantly at Hackett. The good woman of 
the house who is a most kind and hospitable 
creature, and very sensible and entertaining 
besides, took the whole care of William,{ 
except when she was milking at nights ; and 
then W™ and I walked about together in the 
rocky field before the house which is scattered 
over with copses, and commands delightful 
and varied views, first of the wild and 
simple valley of Little Langdale; with 
its mountainous head, a darling [wafer] of 
the clouds and mists—then we look into the 
green recesses of Tilberthwaite—next comes 
Colwith and then the valley of Brathay as far 
as Windermere, its fresh meadows inlaid with 
the broad and glassy stream—next come the 
steeps of Elterwater and Loughrigg, and further 
to the North our own mountains above Gras- 
mere. You cannot conceive a more feeding spot 
for the mind than that hill top where the cottage 
stands. Within doors though we had no 
luxuries but milk, butter, eggs and bacon and 
fresh mutton provided for us with plenty of 
peats for the fire—we wanted nothing for com- 
fort. When Betty’s husband came home from 
his work at the quarries William regularly took 
his place upon the quiet man’s knee, never wish- 
ing to stir, though for the hour before while 
Betty was milking he would not let me rest a 
moment. Jonathan smoked his pipe, Betty 
smoked hers, and the child smacked his lips 
imitating them. He has cut eight teeth, can 
say many words, and can very near, though not 
quite, walk alone. He is very lively and has a 
remarkably sweet voice. He is very like Tom. 
Dearest Dorothy left us in great spirits: we 
waited for the coach half an hour at Ambleside 
and she thought it would never come. When 
it did arrive there were no inside places, and 
she and Miss Jameson, Miss Weir’s teacher 
mounted on the outside. Her heart was full at 
the very last moment and when two rough 
sailors got up and seated themselves opposite 
to her, she looked very much frightened. I 
called out ‘‘do not fear; they will take care of 
you,” and turning to them I recommended her 
to their protection, and they seemed absolutely 
to overflow with kindness both to her and every 
body else—being in addition to all a little tipsy. 








A NOTE ON STEPHEN’S REIGN. 
Shirburn Vicarage, Oxon. 

By the kindness of the governing body of 
Christ Church, Oxford, I have lately been able 
to examine, for the purpose of an edition of the 
Oseney Cartulary, a collection of some eighty 
charters which belonged to that abbey. Though 
Brian Twyne and Anthony Wood inspected 
them, their notes are very brief and incomplete, 
and as one of these charters throws some light 
on the history of the reign of Stephen, I may 
be perhaps permitted to mention it. 

We learn from Gervase (vol. i. p. 183) that 
the Empress left England early in 1147, and, as 





* This was the trip to Bootle described in the ‘ Epistle to 
Sir George Howland Beaumont, Bart.” 

t See Fenwick note to the‘ Excursion.’ Hackett lies at 
the southern extremity of the ridge which separates the 
two Langdales. The pair who lived there were Jonathan 
and Betty Yewdale. The house is the “‘ sleeping sunbeam” 
of the ‘ Excursion,’ v. 675. 

T The youngest child, 





Freeman says, ‘‘ no historian has ever mentioned 
her return.” Miss Norgate (‘ Angevin Kings,’ 
vol. i. p. 344) thinks that the date should be 
‘spring, 1148,” but agrees that ‘* henceforth 
the Empress lived in peace by her husband’s 
side.” One of the Christ Church charters, how- 
ever, proves that she was in England in 1149. 
It is a deed by which she confirms to Oseney 
‘*the church of St. George’s in the Castle of 
Oxford, even as Henry de Olli and John de 
St. John conceded and confirmed it in my pre- 
sence.” It ends: ‘‘testibus, Roberto filio 
Regis fratre meo, & Roberto filio Martini & 
Toscel’ de Baill’ & Ern’ de Hesding’: apud 
Diuisas.” The first witness is not Robert, Earl 
of Gloucester, who died in 1147, but Robert, 
son of Edith Forn. That this deed is to be 
assigned to the year 1149 we learn from the 
Oseney Chronicle (‘ Annales Monastici,’ vol. iv. 
p. 26), and as this donation was far the most 
valuable that was ever made to Oseney, 
and was practically its second foundation, 
the date would be accurately remembered. 
There is also evidence in the Oseney Cartu- 
lary to corroborate the date 1149. The deed 
suggests that the Empress was at the time 
separated from her son. He himself was at 
Devizes in April, 1149, issuing charters in his 
own name ; and there would at least have been 
the phrase ‘‘assensu Henrici filii mei,” if he 
had been present. 

Now in the ‘Gesta Stephani’ there is mention 
of an invasion of England by Henry, when, 
after attacking Cricklade and Bourton, he was 
forced to apply to his mother for money to pay 
his soldiers. Most historians assign this story 
to the year 1149, when Henry, passing through 
Devizes in April, was knighted at Carlisle in 
the end of May; but Mr. Howlett, the editor 
of the ‘Gesta Stephani,’ would assign it to an 
invasion hitherto unknown in the year 1147, 
partly on the ground that the story implies the 
presence of the Empress in England ; and he 
thinks it more possible that she was in England 
in 1147 than in 1149. Mr. Horace Round 
(‘Feudal England,’ p. 491) has shown what 
difficulties there are in the way of this new 
theory, and has advanced strong arguments 
in favour of the year 1149. His case is 
strengthened by the discovery of this charter, 
which proves that the Empress was in England 
in 1149, and also suggests that while Henry was 
in the North she remained at Devizes. 

It is curious to find that another Christ Church 
charter records an identical grant from Stephen, 
confirming the donation of the same church to 
Oseney by William de Chesney and Richard de 
Camville, who (in Stephen’s eyes) were the 
rightful patrons. A new historical fact emerges 
here, that not only was the barony of Doilly 
confiscated by Stephen and given to William de 
Chesney, but also the barony of Ivri, later 
known as St. Walery, was transferred from the 
St. Johns to the Camvilles. The monastery of 
Oseney showed its prudence by securing the 
gift from each of the rival parties; but this 
evidence of worldly wisdom does not appear in 
the Cartularies, as the foundation of the Doillies 
was strongly on the side of the Empress, and 
all grants by Stephen are omitted, or rather 
attributed to her, in the Cartularies. 

Some interest attaches to the William de 
Chesney just named. He was brother of Robert 
de Chesney, Bishop of Lincoln, and sometime 
Canon of St. George’s, Oxford. Mr. Howlett 
has shown (‘ Gesta Stephani,’ p. 80) that he is 
the William de Casneto who was a most active 
supporter of Stephen in 1141, and the William 
de Querceio who sallied forth from Oxford and 
was defeated by Henry in 1153 (‘ Robert de 
Torigni,’ p. 174); he is also to be identified 
with the William de Chamai (read Chainai) 
‘*preeses Oxenefordie” in 1145 (‘ Gesta Stephaniy,’ 
p. 115). One of the Cartularies calls him also 
‘* alderman of the Guild of Oxford Merchants ” 
in 1147, which seems a curious mixture of 
functions, 





Hardly less interesting is a charter which 
purports to be the charter of Robert Doilly I. 
when he founded St. George’s, Oxford. It is 
in a hand of circa 1240-70, and was possibly 
drawn up in 1267, when several charters were- 
confirmed by the king. It is not genuine, nor 
even a copy of a genuine deed, for the witnesses 
given are quite impossible ; yet it makes no im- 
proper claims such as would cause it to be a for- 
gery, nor is there any attempt to deceive by 
imitating the writing of the eleventh century. 
Appended to it is the seal of Robert Doilly I. 
The abbey must have obtained permission to- 
use the old matrix, and so we have on a thir- 
teenth-century deed an impression of the 
**oldest lay baronial seal” (Ellis, ‘ Introduc-- 
tion to Domesday,’ i. 41). As there are two 
similar deeds with the seal of Robert Doilly ITI., 
we can be sure that the other and more archaic 
seal is what it professes to be—viz., the seal of 
Robert Doilly I., who died in 1092. 

There remain other Christ Church charters as- 
yet unexamined. I doubt not that when the 
time comes they will yield equally interesting 
results. Meanwhile I desire to end by express- 
ing my obligations to Christ Church, and in 
particular to the Dean, the Treasurer (Mr. 
Skene), and that good friend of all historical 
students, Prof. York-Powell. Oxford may or 
may not be indifferent to research ; I at least 
have met the reverse of indifference at the 
House. H. E. Satter, 








THE NATIONAL HOME-READING UNION. 


Tse late Dr. Creighton some time ago drew 
attention to the danger that lurks in our 
system of national education. ‘‘No nation,” 
said he, 

“can live on itsassured capacity for governing other 
peoples. It must live on its power of supplying 
human needs, of improving the conditions of life, of 
liberating the energies of a constantly increasing 
number of intelligent men to work for the common 
good,” 

Striking confirmation of the writer’s keen insight 
into affairs was given by Prof. Dewar at the 
Belfast meeting of the British Association. 
Comparing the progress of chemistry in Ger- 
many and England, the Professor says :— 

‘** Putting the case as high as we can, and ignoring 
the more practical and thorough training of the 
German universities, which give their degrees for 
work done, and not for questions asked and 
answered on paper, we have only 31 per cent. of 
systematically trained chemists, against 84 per cent. 
in German works. These figures, which I suspect 
are much too favourable on the British side,. 
unmistakably point to the prevalence — 
employers in this country of the antiquated: 
adherence to rule of thumb which is at the root of 
much of the backwardness we have to deplore.” 
After giving this startling instance of a suc- 
cessful industry developed from the idea of an 
English brain by the practical industry and 
intelligence of Germans, the Professor asks :— 

“What is the explanation of this extraordinary 
and disastrous phenomenon? I give it in a word— 
want of education. We had the material in abund- 
ance when other nations had comparatively little. 
We had the capital and we had the brains, for we 
originated the whole thing. But we did not possess 
the diffused education, without which the ideas of 
men of genius cannot fructify beyond the limited 
scope of an individual.” 

Sir William Anson, at the recent annual 
meeting of the N.H.R.U., showed conclusively 
that our Board of Education feels, and wishes 
to provide against, this crying educational need.. 
It regards with friendly interest the endeavours 
of the Union to raise the standard of mental 
culture throughout the nation, and in seeking. 
to help all classes towards the attainment of the 
high standard set up. If Sir William’s sugges- 
tions are carried out, and the higher classes in. 
our elementary schools are thus encouraged 
to acquire habits of thoughtful  read- 
ing, and if those habits so fructify as 
to lead our young men and women to carry 
on their education at the free libraries now 
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so universally established, there must be a 
vast improvement in our national educational 
results and in our power of adapting knowledge 
to practical ends. Sir William Anson spoke of 
the N.H.R.U. and the University Extension 
Syndicate as the two agencies of the greatest 
importance in securing this increased popular 
culture, and promised to call the special atten- 
tion of the new Educational Authorities to their 
propaganda, He furthermore pressed upon 
teachers of all classes the great importance of 
continuing their own culture in order to be thus 
able to teach with a constantly freshened mind. 
In this connexion he advised co-operation of 
pupil teachers’ centres with the N.H.R.U.—an 
arrangement which can now be more readily 
made than formerly, owing to the liberal- 
izing of the pupil teachers’ education under the 
terms of the recently issued regulations. 








EDWARD FITZGERALD. 
Trinity College, Cambridge, February Ist, 1904. 

I am unwilling that FitzGerald should suffer 
in reputation by being supposed to be the 
author of the ‘ Word Portraits,’ and the verses 
contributed to the Keepsake, which are attri- 
buted to him in his ‘ Life’ by Mr. Thomas 
Wright. 

The ‘ Word Portraits’ are plainly transcripts. 
Some time about the middle of the last century 
there was a person in London who professed to 
describe character from handwriting, and I have 
little doubt that these ‘Word Portraits’ are 
some of the descriptions of FitzGerald’s friends 
which were derived from such evidence. There 
are references in some of FitzGerald’s unpub- 
lished letters which convince me that my sup- 
position is correct. It is impossible that he 
could have written such characters of Tenny- 
son, Thackeray, Bernard Barton, and his own 
sister as are attributed to him. 

The verses in the Keepsake are evidently by 
Edward Marlborough Fitzgerald, a writer of 
occasional verse, with whom Edward FitzGerald 
dad no wish to be identified, and who caused 
him to avoid using his own surname. That they 
‘were signed in full is a sufficient indication that 
they are not by E. F. G. 

Witiiam Apis Wricat. 








THE ORIGINAL OF ADRIAN HARLEY. 

St. John, N.B., Canada, January 2st, 1904. 
Ir is stated by Sir F. C. Burnand in his 
recently published memoirs, among other 
more or less accurate recollections of my late 
cousin Maurice FitzGerald, that he was the 
‘‘original of Adrian Harley” in ‘Richard 
Feverel.’ I have the authority of Mr. George 
Meredith to declare this statement entirely 
without foundation. It seems hard that one 
who lived a retired life should, a generation 
after his death, be gratuitously identified by 
one of his old friends with the typical character 

of a selfish and unprincipled epicure. 
JOHN DE Soyres. 








CURRICULUM OF STUDIES IN THE UNIVERSITIES 
OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
British Museum. 

Amonc the thirty-one thousand documents 
belonging to the priceless collection of Westmin- 
ster Chapter Muniments which I have as yet 
examined and calendared (a few of which are 
exhibited in the three new cases in the Chapter 
House), I think none is of greater interest than 
that which I founda short time ago andreproduce 
below. It is nothing more nor less than an 
acquittance for collecting moneys in the diocese 
of Lincoln for the expenses of readers in 
Hebrew, Greek, Arabic, and Chaldaic (i.e., 
Syriac) in the University of Oxford at the end 
of the reign of Edward II. The term Readers, 


for professors, still obtains at Oxford. Mr. 





Rashdall, in his ‘ Universities of Europe in the 
Middle Ages,’ quotes from the Register of 
Bishop Burghersh an extract showing that 
‘*money was collected for the stipend of a 
teacher in Hebrew and Greek at Oxford.” 
Burghersh was Bishop of Lincoln temp. 
Edward II., and Oxford was then in Lincoln 
diocese. But this Westminster Chapter Muni- 
ment goes twice as far, including Arabic and 
Syriac, and it is quite impossible to suppose that 
this sum—seventeen pence halfpenny—was the 
only collection made for these readers; there 
must have been many more in all parts of the 
realm. I beg to subjoin an accurate transcript 
of the original :— 

‘‘Pateat vniuersis per presentes quod ego...... 
Decanus Roteland collector quadrantum libralium 
de beneficiatis dicti Decanatus pro expensis 
Magistrorum in lingua ebraica, greca, arabia et 
caldea in vniuersitate Oxon[iensi} legencium, per 
dominum...... Officialem domini...... Archidiaconi 
Northamptonfiensis} dictorum quadrantum in 
Archidiaconatu. Northampton{iensi] collectorem 
principalem per venerabilem patrem dominum 
Henricum Dei gracia Lincoln[iensem] Episcopum 
in hac parte constitutum deputatus recepi de 
preposito domini...... Abbatis Westm[onasterii] 
London’ pro ecclesia sua de Ocham septemdecim 
denarios et obolum pro expensis dictorum Magis- 
trorum. In cuius rei testimonium sigillum officii 
mei presentibus apposui. Dat{um] apud Ocham 
iiij Kalen{das] Octobr[is] Anno Domini Millesimo 
ecc® vicesimo Quinto.” 

Epwarp J. L. Scort, D.Litt. 








SALE. 


Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE sold 
on Monday, the Ist inst., old English books and 
pare from the library of the late Mr. H. Chandos 

ole Gell, of Hopton Hall, Derbyshire. The 
following high prices were realized: Austen’s 
Mansfield Park, first edition, 3 vols., uncut, 1814, 
18/. 10s. Bacon’s Essays, 1612, 157. 5s.; Essays, 1620, 
16l. 5s. N. Breton’s A Poste with a Packet of 
Madde Letters, 1609, 197. Castilio’s The Courtyer, 
by Thos. Hoby, 1561, 197. Cervantes’s Don Quixote, 
by Shelton, Part 2, first edition, 1620, 277. 5s. Milton’s 
Eic»noclastes, uncut, 1619, 127. 5s. Newspapers 
1631-49(98), 28/. 10s. Mercurius Rusticus, 138 numbers, 
1660-3, 207. 10s. Pamphlets on the Long Parliament, 
Civil War, Commonwealth, Protectorate, and 
Restoration, a collection of 1220, in 40 vols., 135/. 
Smith’s New England, 1614, and others (11), 1042. 
Turberville’s Noble Art of Venerie, 1611, 14/. 
Hasted’s Kent, 1778-99, 217. 10%. Holinshed’s 
Chronicles, 1577, 307. Manning and Bray’s Surrey, 
1804-14, 157. Parkinson’s Paradisi in Sole, 1629, 14/. 
Statutes Edw. III.-IV. [W. Machlinia, 1482], 2232.; 
Statutes Henrici VI., Pynsonand Redman, 1510, &e.. 
461.; Statutes Henrici VI., n.d., 35/7. 10s. The 203 
lots realized 1,372. 14s. 6d. 








Piterary Gossip, 

Dr. Reicu, whose historical lectures to 
the ‘‘ Extension”’ students at the London 
University have attracted much attention, 
will shortly publish the first series, delivered 
in the early part of last year under the title 
‘The Foundations of Modern Europe.’ The 
subject has been slightly expanded and 
rearranged since the lectures were delivered. 
The volume will be issued by Messrs. G. 
Bell & Sons. 


Tue same firm have in the press, and will 
publish in the course of a few weeks, two 
volumes of‘ Economic Inquiries and Studies,’ 
by Sir Robert Giffen. These essays consist 
largely of papers written within the last 
thirty years, some of which have been 
printed before in the author’s ‘ Essays on 
Finance,’ which has been long out of print. 
Others have appeared more recently in the 
pages of the Contemporary Review, the Nine- 
teenth Century, &c. They deal with such 
subjects as ‘The Cost of the Franco-German 
War,’ ‘Foreign Competition,’ ‘Some Eco- 
nomic Aspects of the South African War,’ 
and ‘The Dream of a British Zollverein.’ 





Tue colossal Index, or rather Calendar, of 
State Papers relating to the War of Indo. 
pendence (1763-83) preserved in European 
archives, which engaged the attention of 
the late Mr. B. F. Stevens for nearly thirty 
years, has now been completed by his 
trained staff, and bound in 180 volumes, 
The calendar, which is a beautiful example 
of calligraphy, represents the contents of the 
chief archives of England and the Continent 
dealing with the subject and period. 
It may be regarded as an unequalled feat 
of historical research, and its importance to 
American students must be almost in- 
calculable. 


An interesting gathering is expected to 
take place on Tuesday on the occasion of 
the dinner in honour of the first public 
appearance of the ‘‘ League of the Empire.” 
This movement, as previously noticed by us, 
aims at promoting “reciprocal education” 
in the shape of the exchange of informa- 
tion concerning methods of study, and also 
a common plan of study, in British and 
colonial schools. The scheme has been 
warmly supported by a number of pro- 
minent officials and scholars, and the educa- 
tional committees are advised by several 
distinguished university professors. 


Our paragraph of last week concerning 
the MS. of Byron’s ‘Corsair’ reported to 
have been purchased by Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan needs modification. Whatever the 
MS. in question may be (and no details as 
to its former possessors are to hand), it 
certainly is not ‘‘the ‘copy’ set up by 
the printer.” That ‘‘copy” is preserved 
by Mr. John Murray, and has never been 
out of the possession of his family since 
Byron gave it to his grandfather. It is all 
in Byron’s handwriting, and comprises a 
letter from him to ‘‘my Murray,” indicat- 
ing the MS. ‘‘as that which I placed in 
your hands a few days ago,” or words to 
that effect. In fact, the evidence of its 
identity is unusually strong, to say nothing 
of its having been in the hands of the 
family since 1814. 


Tue University of Oxford has received 
2,500/. as the result of subscriptions to the 
“Max Miiller Memorial Fund,” which is to 
be applied in order to further research con- 
cerning the history, archeology, and religion 
of ancient India. Prof. Herkomer has pre- 
sented a personal memorial in the shape of 
a portrait he painted of Max Miiller, which 
is now in the hall of All Souls’. 


Mr. Rate Tuomas writes from 
Clifford’s Inn :— 

‘Will you kindly allow me to say in the 
Athenewm that on the 27th ult. I left the whole 
of the printers’ proofs of my ‘ Literature of 
Swimming’ on an omnibus? I have made every 
inquiry for it since without avail. The proofs 
have been going through the press during the 
last two years, and there were in the parcel over 
450 octavo pages. Not only was my address 
inside, but also that of Messrs. Sampson Low, 
Marston & Co., the publishers, and Messrs. 
Spottiswoode, the printers. The loss is a real 
calamity to me. It is surprising that any person 
can be so dishonest or so grossly ignorant as to 
keep an article which must appear to be of the 
utmost use to the loser, though quite useless to 
the finder.”’ 

Anoruer lost MS. is wanted. It is that 
copy of the Turki text of the Emperor 
Babar’s memoirs which the Hon. Mount- 
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stuart Elphinstone lent to Dr. Leyden and 
to Mr. W. Erskine for their translations. 
There can be no doubt that it was in the 
Advocates’ Library of Edinburgh in 1848. 
No trace of it can now be found there. If 
any of our readers have knowledge of the 
existence of a copy of the ‘ Babar-nama’ 
(which is variously entitled also the ‘ Tuzuk- 
j-babari’ and the ‘ Wagiat-i-babari’), they 
will confer a real service by giving 
news of it to Annette S. Beveridge, at 
Pitfold, Shottermill, Haslemere, R.S.0. 


Ar a meeting of the American Publishers’ 
Association held on the 13th ult. a resolu- 
tion in favour of selling all books at net 
prices received forty-three votes. The 
majority of 103 which negatived the request 
of the Booksellers’ Association being in- 
sufficient to represent a decision of all those 
entitled to vote, the remaining suffrages 
were sent through the post, with what 
result we have not heard. All books other 
than novels are already sold at net prices in 
America. 

Tue annual meeting of the Newsvendors’ 
Benevolent Institution is to be held at the 
Memorial Hall on Wednesday, the 17th inst., 
when Mr. Charles Awdry will preside. 


M. Lfon Lavepan, the well - known 
French literary man, who died on Wednes- 
day week, was born at Tours in 1826. At 
Orleans he started the Moniteur du Lotret, a 
Legitimist journal. He settled in Paris, and 
contributed to the Gazette de France and to 
the Correspondant, of which latter he was 
editor for a long period. During the 
Franco-German War he edited Ze Francais 
at Tours, and was appointed Préfet of La 
Vienne, and afterwards acted as Préfet of 
the Loire-Inférieure. For a time he was 
Assistant - Administrateur - Général of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. He retired from 
public life at MacMahon’s downfall. To the 
Figaro, under the signature of Philippe de 
Grandlieu, he contributed some powerful 
articles. His son, M. Henri Lavedan, is the 
well-known playwright and member of the 
Academy. 

Mr. Lucrzn Pissarro has been fortunate 
enough to recover about forty copies of the 
‘Areopagitica ’ from the recent fire. They 
will be sent to such of the original sub- 
scribers as desire to have them. 


A CORRESPONDENT points out that ‘The 
Forerunners of Dante,’ noticed by us last 
week, is not by Dr. Marcus Dods, but by 
a son of his, whom we congratulate on 
inheriting literary accomplishment. 


Viscount GoscHEn has promised to pre- 
side at the Jubilee Dinner of the London 
Association of Correctors of the Press, 
which will take place at the Hotel Cecil 
on Saturday, March 19th. It is hoped to 
establish a special pension in commemora- 
tion of the fiftieth year of the Association, 
which was founded in 1854. 


A Socréréi pes Erupgs Rovssgavrsres has 
just been set on foot at Geneva, where Jean 
Jacques was born in 1712, although his 
connexion with the city after his childhood 
was of the slightest. Its object is to collect 
and preserve at Geneva archives and informa- 
tion of every description concerning Rous- 
seau. The administrative Council of the 
city has promised monetary assistance to 
the society, which, it is hoped, will be 





also supported by private generosity; it 
has also offered the use of a room in the 
public library in which papers may be stored 
and rendered accessible for research. 


HERMANN Epvarp Hotst, who was Pro- 
fessor of History at the University of Frei- 
burg, and whose death, in his sixty-fourth 
year, is announced from Freiburg, was born 
in Livonia. After completing his studies 
in Dorpat and Heidelberg, he accepted a 
post as tutor in St. Petersburg, but subse- 
quently resigned it, as he feared the pub- 
lication of a pamphlet he had written on 
Russian affairs might be followed by un- 
pleasant consequences. He spent some 
years at New York as a journalist, but 
returned in 1872, to accept a call to the 
University of Strasburg, and two years 
later went to Freiburg, where he remained 
till 1892, when he accepted an invitation 
to join the newly founded University of 
Chicago. Here he remained till 1900, when 
he once more took up his post at Freiburg. 
He was a man of uncompromising political 
views, as he proved by his attitude on the 
Venezuelan question. Of his historical works 
the most important are ‘ Verfassung und 
Demokratie der Vereinigten Staaten,’ ‘ Das 
Staatsrecht der Vereinigten Staaten,’ ‘The 
French Revolution tested by Mirabeau’s 
Career,’ &c. 

WE also notice the death, in his fifty-second 
year, of the distinguished jurist Prof. Hein- 
rich Otto Lehmann. Besides being the author 
of a number of important legal works, he 
assisted in drawing up the ‘Biirgerliche 
Gesetzbuch,’ and published a manual of 
civil law. 

Recent Parliamentary Papers include 
Reports from University Colleges, such as 
the University of Birmingham, University 
College, King’s Oollege, and Bedford 
College, London, Owens Oollege, and the 
University Colleges of Wales; Returns of 
Public Elementary Schools Warned (14d.) ; 
Report of the Medical Officer of the Local 
Government Board on Lead-Poisoning and 
Water Supplies—an important record of 
scientific research as to the effect of peat 
acid in moorland water (3s. 6d.) ; Memo- 
randa by Prof. Church concerning the 
treatment of decayed stonework in the 
Chapter House, Westminster Abbey (1d.); 
and Appendix to the Report of the Com- 
missioners of National Education in Ire- 
land, 1902, Section II., Inspectors, Training 
Colleges, &c. (114d.). 








SCIENCE 
Bacteriology of Milk. By Harold Swithin- 
bank and George Newman. (Murray.) 
Tue subject of milk involves one of the 
widest and the most productive fields of bac- 
teriological research, and facts and problems 
of extreme importance and considerable 
urgency in public health. The present 
work appears to us to supply a serious need 
in this direction. It furnishes a complete 
handbook, equally valuable to the bacterio- 
logist and to the specialist in sanitary 
science, and represents the first attempt, 
we believe, to deal with the relation of bac- 
teria to milk and its derivatives in a syste- 
matic and scientific manner. The magnitude 
of the task will be realized only by those 
acquainted with the extraordinary extent of 





the literature upon the subject which has 
accumulated in the past decade. But the 
success attained more than justifies the 
expectations which the expert knowledge 
of the authors led us to entertain. 

Not only have they enjoyed exceptional 
opportunities of study, but they have used 
those opportunities with exceptional skill 
and industry. And the fact that they have 
found it necessary to devote five years to 
the production of this book is in itself an 
evidence of the care and thoroughness with 
which they have verified the facts recorded, 
as well as of the extent of their independent 
observations. They do not overstate the 
case in saying that the work is one which 
every medical officer of health who is alive 
to the importance of a proper milk supply 
ought to possess. 

The first chapter is concerned with the 
general properties and composition of normal 
milk under varying conditions. It describes 
the common sources of its bacterial contami- 
nation from the time of milking till it reaches 
the consumer, and outlines briefly its patho- 
logy. In. the immediately succeeding 
chapters the authors explain in detail the 
methods and technique which they adopt 
and recommend in the routine bacterio- 
logical examination of milk, both quali- 
tatively and quantitatively, and in the 
bacterial analysis of air and water in rela- 
tion to the milk supply. In common with 
all accurate workers in bacteriology, they 
recognize the absolute necessity in experi- 
mental work of using media properly 
standardized, and of a definite and known 
reaction. 

As regards their remarks upon choice of 
peptone in preparing media, we are inclined 
to doubt whether peptone prepared as 
recommended is more “ uniform” in com- 
position than the best brands of commercial 
peptones. And certainly the liquid obtained 
by their process is not “a true solution of 
peptone” any more than the so-called 
peptones on the market, being composed, 
like them, for the most part, of a series of 
albumoses. But that it gives superior 
results in culture media to those obtained 
with the commercial preparations may be 
readily admitted. 

We mention a few further points which are 
suggested by our own preferences. In the 
preparation of dextrose-free bouillon it is 
of advantage to restandardize the liquid 
after fermentation of the dextrose. With 
agar-agar media it saves time to conduct 
the process of filtration in the heated steri- 
lizer. This process is much more rapid 
than the use of the hot-water funnel recom- 
mended by the authors. . 

The reference to the use of the Conradi- 
Drigalski medium for the isolation of the 
bacillus typhosus is important. The method 
is one of exceptional value, but has been as 
yet insufficiently recognized in this country. 
In staining films for microscopic work we 
prefer to use the methyl-violet 6.B. as a 
violet stain in place of gentian violet, which 
is a somewhat variable product of incon- 
stant composition. These, however, are 
only minor points, and as a whole the 
technical portion of the book is excellently 
done. 

After the description of methods and 
technique comes a discussion of the bacterial 
content of milk, with the important con- 
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clusion, based upon a review of all the 
evidence, and confirmed by the authors’ 
own experiments, that mere estimations of 
numbers of bacteria in milk are scarcely 
worth the labour they involve. What an 
enormous figure the total number of bac- 
teria in an ordinary milk kept at the body- 
temperature for twenty-four hours may 
reach is shown in a series of observations 
quoted from Park, in which no less a total 
that twenty-five billions is the maximum 
recorded. 

A most interesting section on the fermen- 
tations of milk follows, with some account 
of the history of the subject, and a descrip- 
tion of the method of preparing koumiss 
and kephir. Milk anomalies, as they are 
called, are discussed, and useful measures 
are suggested for their prevention and 
eradication. We note with pleasure the 
recognition repeatedly accorded to the im- 
portant observations of Von Freudenreich, 
and the reference to the work of St. Barbe 
Harrison on bitter milk. 

The account of economic bacteria in rela- 
tion to milk-products is somewhat meagre. 
This is the more unfortunate since we are 
already far behind our neighbours in the 
scientific use of artificial starters in the pre- 

aration of dairy produce. Next follow three 
important chapters on pathogenetic bacteria 
in milk and their relation to tuberculosis 
and epidemic disease. The evidence on the 
relationship of human and bovine tuber- 
culosis is lucidly discussed, and the position 
summed up provisionally in a sense adverse 
to Koch’s contention. The implication of 
contaminated milk in the spread of scarla- 
tina, typhoid fever, and diphtheria is fully 
dealt with, and a mass of invaluable informa- 
tion has been made readily available in the 
numerous and well-arranged abstracts of 
milk-carried epidemics. 

In the eleventh chapter the authors dis- 
cuss the investigation and prevention of 
milk-borne disease, illustrating the value of 
the graphic method of tracing the distribu- 
tion of infection by the milk-supply by 
introducing two charts taken from the pub- 
lished observations of Dr. Davies. To this 
succeeds a systematic description of the 
species of bacteria found in milk, which of 
itself would suffice to make the book invalu- 


able as a practical guide, and which has 
evidently been compiled with great 
exactness. 


The book concludes with three chapters, 
from the pen of Dr. Newman, on the control 
of the milk supply by the State, by private 
enterprise, and by the trade respectively, 
in which the necessity for a larger 
measure of control and regulation is 
emphatically urged. Stress is repeatedly 
laid on the desirability of pure rather 
than purified milk; and on the im- 
portance from this aspect of immediate 
cooling of the milk when it is drawn, and 
of maintaining it continuously at a low 
temperature during its transit from the 
dairy to the consumer. This is undoubtedly 
the best means available for its preservation 
in a sound condition, and legislation on the 
subject is a pressing need. 

The serious objections to the use of pre- 
servatives in milk are clearly defined. Such 
added substances are probably deleterious 
in a high degree in the case of invalids and 
young children; and salicylic acid, which, 





unfortunately, is growing in favour in cer- 
tain quarters, has recently been shown by 
the health authorities of New York State 
to be definitely injurious, even to healthy 
adults, when employed as a preservative for 
foods. 

The volume concludes with a series of 
very useful appendixes dealing with the 
State control of milk, and other matters of 
importance to those who protect the public 
health. It is furnished with numerous 
excellent illustrations and original plates. 
We congratulate the authors on their con- 
spicuous success in treating a subject which 
is as complex as it is important. 








Precious Stones: a Popular Account of their 

Characters, Occurrence, and Applications, 

with an Introduction to their Determination, 

for Mineralogists, Lapidaries, Jewellers, &c., 

with an Appendix on Pearls and Coral. By 

Dr. Max Bauer. Translated, with Addi- 

tions, by L. J. Spencer. (Griffin & Co.) 
Ir is no wonder that Prof. Bauer’s 
sumptuous volume on ‘ Edelsteinkunde,’ 
with its beautiful coloured plates, should 
be presented to the English reader: the 
wonder is rather that it was not translated 
long ago. The work was originally issued 
in parts, and more than seven years have 
passed since it was completed. Yet it has 
not, during that interval, been deposed 
from the position which it took imme- 
diately on its appearance. It was then, 
and is still, the standard work on gem 
stones. 

Although Dr. Bauer’s book appeals 
primarily to collectors, workers, and dealers, 
who want scientific information about the 
things which they collect, or cut, or sell, it 
is yet a book which can be consulted with 
advantage, and read with interest, by any 
educated reader. For it is not too tech- 
nical. Its pages are not sprinkled, after 
the manner of most mineralogical works, 
with crystallographic symbols and chemical 
formule, though the latter are not alto- 
gether wanting. The reader whom the 
author had in view was that intelligent 
man who, without being specially scientific, 
has had the rudiments of science drilled 
into him when young, and retains a 
scientific taste through life—a type more 
common, perhaps, in Germany than here. 
It may be objected that for such a person 
the book is rather too bulky. The reader 
who is not a specialist, but wants a little 
information about precious stones, may find 
it too big, but will probably become recon- 
ciled to its bulk by the beauty of its plates. 

The rendering of such a treatise into 
English needed a skilled mineralogist, for 
an ordinary translator is certain to go wrong 
over technical terms, and the language of 
mineralogy is intensely technical. Mr. 
Spencer has fortunately brought to his task 
qualifications of no mean order. As an 
officer in the Mineral Department of the 
British Museum he has a thorough practical 
acquaintance with his subject. The actual 


rendering into English is the work, we 
understand, of Mrs. Spencer, but her 
husband is responsible for its scientific 
accuracy; and they undoubtedly deserve 
congratulation on the result of their joint 
labour. 

During the time that has passed since the 





original work appeared, advance has been 
made in our knowledge of many precious 
stones, and the translator’s additions haye 
brought the information in most cases wel] 
abreast of recent research. Even since the 
translation has been printed we have not 
stood still; witness, for instance, the recent 
announcement of a new gem-stone, a pretty 
pink spodumene, to be called Kunzite, after 
the famous American expert. 

With regard to the diamond Mr. Spencer 
has introduced much new matter; but per- 
haps the section on the South African 
mines, though very full in the original, 
might have claimed still more attention, 
An excellent figure is added, showing the 
“‘ Excelsior” or ‘‘ Jubilee”’ in the rough, a 
diamond found at Jagersfontein, in the 
Orange River Colony, in 1893, and believed 
to be the largest specimen of the kind that 
the world has ever seen. It weighed as 
much as 971} carats, and had a peculiar 
shape which was but ill represented in the 
original work. 

It seoms a pity that a work of such magni- 
tude as Prof. Bauer’s should not include 
copious references to original authorities, 
It is true that, notwithstanding its size, it 
is of a semi-popular character, hardly 
intended for the profound mineralogist; 
still it is of such sterling value that it will 
certainly attract many real students, who 
will wish, in certain cases, for references 
to sources of further information. 

No one will deny that this translation of 
Prof. Bauer’s fine work forms a welcome 
addition to our scientific literature, and in 
view of the fascination surrounding pre- 
cious stones and the magnitude of the 
trade in such things in Hatton Garden and 
Bond Street, it seems strange that there 
have hitherto been but few works on the 
subject accessible to English readers. Prof. 
Church’s admirable little ‘South Ken- 
sington Handbook’ and Mr. Streeter’s 
well-known volume are the only works of 
recent date worth mention. Prof. Miers’s 
Cantor Lectures, excellent as they are, 
form only a pamphlet. In Germany men 
of the high scientific standing of Prof. 
Groth have not disdained to write popular 
works on precious stones. In America, 
again, Dr. Kunz, with his characteristic 
energy, published, many years ago, an 
admirable work on the gem - stones of 
North America. Dr. Bauer admits that it 
was this book that led him to write his 
‘ Edelsteinkunde.’ In the style of illus- 
tration, too, Berlin followed Boston. 

The plates, of which there are twenty, 
form a most attractive feature of the work. 
Opaque stones, like agate, may be easily 
represented with fidelity; but it is far 
from easy to produce the effect of a trans- 
parent coloured stone, especially when it is 
faceted. The opal, too, with its subtle 
flashes of fire, is the despair of a colour- 
printer. On the whole, however, the plates 
are remarkable for their beauty, delicacy, 
and truthfulness. A glance at them alone 
is a lesson on precious stones, whilst the 
perusal of the work itself should add new 
interest to any casket of jewels or cabinet 
of gems, or even to a jeweller’s window. 








WGEN we noticed ‘ Butterflies and Moths of 
the Country-Side,’ a volume of the ‘* Woburn 
Library” series, the statement by the Duke of 
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Bedford, that each subject will be treated by a 


writer who has made it his special study, was 
challenged (Atheneum, No. 3969, November 21st, 
1903). Similarly it is open to question whether 
Sir Harry Johnston, who has contrived to be 
busy and successful in many pursuits, would 
claim to be an expert or specialist in a subject 
so extensive as that covered by the title British 
Mammals (Hutchinson & Co.). Still he has 
evidently given his topic considerable attention, 
observed much, and freely consulted well-known 
authorities ; with the result that his book may, 
so far as we have noticed, be accepted as a 
reasonable guide by persons who desire to have 
some acquaintance with ‘‘ the mammalian fauna 
of the British Islands from the commencement 
of the Pleistocene period down to the present 
day.” Naturally a great deal of the book is 
occupied by descriptions of extinct animals, for, 
as the author says, if existing mammals alone 
were dealt with the book would not have been 
worth compiling. That this is so may be true, 
but the cause of disappearance is rather to be 
looked for in the increase of population and 
consequent deforesting of land than in any 
special destructiveness on the part of its inhabi- 
tants, whether sportsmen or not. They are 
probably in this respect neither better nor worse 
than those of other countries of democratic 
tendencies in which laws for the preservation 
of species either do not exist or are laxly 
enforced. Sir H. Johnston’s zeal for ‘‘ the 
importance of Mammalia to the landscape 
aspects of Britain” sometimes outruns dis- 
cretion, as when he asserts that roast beef and 
potatoes cannot wholly atone for the extirpa- 
tion of the aurochs and the Osmunda fern, and 
that the weasel is quite as beautiful and half 
again as interesting as the pheasant. We 
wonder whether he had his editor in view when 
he declared absence of 

“sympathy with those well-meaning but misdirected 
persons who, loving the Mammalia, and feeling 
starved in their affections as British residents, in- 
troduce into their parks and domains kangaroos 
African antelopes, ostriches, or Indian humped 
cattle.” 

Or is the Duke one of those great landowners 
who are reinforcing and protecting ‘* dwindling 
British species,” and reintroducing 

“those lost forms which were co-existent with man 
in prehistoric times, and which may still be found 
lingering in holes and corners of Europe, Asia, and 
North America” ? 

Many of the articles, specially perhaps those 
on deer and the bovines, will be found interest- 
ing, and considerable praise is deserved by the 
numerous illustrations, chiefly from the author’s 
drawings. Sixteen are coloured, but though 
they are not without merit, we like them less 
than the black-and-white work, of which the 
polecat (p. 154) and the weasel (p. 162) are 
good specimens. The volume is a handsome 
quarto, well printed and well bound, and it 
has an index. 








GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES, 


Tug route along which the British Mission to 
Tibet is slowly making its way is not new 
ground and unexplored, as has been represented 
more than once in telegrams from Chumbi. It 
was traversed in 1783 by Capt. S. Turner, 
Warren Hastings’s second envoy to the Grand 
Lama of Tibet, and very interesting particulars 
will be found in Turner’s ‘ Account of an 
Embassy to the Court of the Teshoo Lama,’ 
dedicated tothe Courtof the East India Company 
and published in 1806. The fortress of Phari, 
where our troops are at present stationed, was 
not visited by Turner, who halted at Chassa 
Goombah (the Chatsa of our maps), a few miles 
further north, and lying under the crest of the 
great watershed of the streams draining north 
and south respectively. Turner was accommo- 
dated at the monastery of this place, in a low, 
square, dark room where the Lama performed 
his devotions, and here the Englishman reposed 





‘‘amidst gods and whirligigs” (i.e., prayer- 
wheels). His host the Lama treated him to 

“a preparation of mutton, minutely incorporated 
with milk and spices, of which we ate heartily, and 
thought it excellent cookery. There were also 
abundance of dates and dried apricots, with the 
infusion of rice by way of liquor for the table.” 
But attempts to warm the chilly apartment—it 
was then the middle of September—were dis- 
astrous owing to the pungent and stifling smoke 
emitted. Beyond the Chumbiand Phari valleys 
lie the plains of Tibet draining into the Sanpu or 
Tibetan Brahmaputra. This part of the British 
Mission’s route, if we assume that they are 
bound for Gyangtse, has been covered by Mr. 
Bogle (Warren Hastings’s first emissary), Capt. 
Turner, and Sarat Chandra Das, who have all 
written descriptions. It will be particularly 
interesting if Col. Younghusband and his party 
are enabled to make their way to Lhasa and 
bring home the first impressions recorded by any 
Englishman since the time of Lamb’s friend 
Manning at the beginning of last century. Huc 
and Gabet, the two French missionaries, and 
Sarat Chandra Das, have told us something, no 
doubt, about the capital, At the same time the 
political, scientific, and general observations of 
an accomplished traveller like Col. Younghus- 
band will be of great importance in considering 
our future relations with Tibet. 

An interesting communication to the Times 
of India has resuscitated the question of con- 
structing a railway across the northern ‘‘ neck” 
of Arabia from Port Said and the Gulf of 
Akabah to Koweit. This project formed the 
subject of a paper read by Mr. C. E. D. Black 
before the Society of Arts in 1897, and un- 
doubtedly there is much to be said in favour of 
it. In the first place it provides an alterna- 
tive to the way by the Mediterranean to the 
Persian Gulf, which, in case the Suez Canal 
were blocked, either by accident or design, would 
be of high strategic and political importance. 
Next, if supplemented by fast boats from the 
head of the Persian Gulf to Kurrachee, it would 
shorten the route to India by at least three days 
as compared with the slow and roundabout 
course down the Red Sea and across the Indian 
Ocean. There are other advantages in this 
railway scheme which it would take too much 
space here to dwell upon, but there is no doubt 
that if German or other concessionaires succeed 
in pushing their lines down the Euphrates 
valley to Koweit, England would be justified in 
insisting on permission to build a compensating 
line from Egypt to the Persian Gulf. This 
would dispose of the political difficulties and 
objections to such a project. Physical obstruc- 
tions are non-existent, when the initial rise 
from the Gulf of Akabah and the 3,000 feet 
of the Arabian plateau have been once sur- 
mounted. 








SOCIETIES. 


GEOLOGICAL.—Jan. 20.—Sir Archibald Geikie, 
V.P., in the chair—The Secretary announced that 
the Council had communicated the following 
resolution of sympathy to Mrs. Etheridge: “That 
the Council desire to place on record their great 
regret at the death of Mr. Robert Etheridge, F.R.S., 
formerly President of this Society, who did so much 
during his long life to advance geological science 
and to promote the interests of the Society.”—The 
following communications were read : ‘ On the Jaws 
of Ptychodus from the Chalk,’ by Dr. A. 8. Wood- 
ward,—and ‘On the Igneous Rocks at Spring Cove, 
near Weston-super-Mare,’ by Mr. W. S. Boulton. 





LINNEAN.—Jan. 21.—Prof. 8. H. Vines, President, 
in the chair.—Mr. E. P. Stebbing was admitted a 
Fellow.—Mr. L. B. Hall and Mr. C. E. Walker were 
elected Fellows.—Dr. Eric Drabble exhibited a 
lantern-slide showing diagrams of bicarpellary fruits 
of the French bean. The specimens of Phaseolus 
vulgaris, Savi, were obtained from a garden on tke 
Middle Coal-measures of North Derbyshire.—The 
Rev. R. Ashington Bullen exhibited a finely pre- 
served female specimen of the Northern stone-crab, 
Lithodes maia (Linn.), from Aberdeen, and called 
attention to the various organisms securely settled 
upon its carapace.—A discussion followed on the 





characters, systematic position, and distribution of 
this anomalous macruran, Prof. Poulton, Mr. A. O. 
Walker, and the Zoological Secretary taking part.— 
The Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing communicated, on behalf 
of Dr. G. H. Fowler, a paper entitled ‘ Biscayan 
Plankton: Part I. Methods and Data.’ This formed 
the introduction to a series of reports from different 
hands, dealing with the collections made by Dr. 
Fowler in the Bay of Biscay during a cruise of 
H.M.S. Research ; and set out the objects of the 
cruise, the gear employed, and the records of 
weather, light, temperature, &c., kept in the 
naturalist’s log. The hauls available for purposes of 
comparison were 83 with ordinary tow-nets in the 
Epiplankton, 37 with the closing net in the Meso- 
plankton, and 7 with serial open tow-nets in the 
Challenger method: in all 127 hauls, a number 
which would have been impossible without the help 
of Mr. L. A. Borradaile, of Cambridge. The deep- 
sea temperature observations made by the officers of 
the Research were thirty-nine in number, at depths 
from 100 to 2,340 fathoms, and, when plotted for 
comparison with the normal curve of the deep-sea 
temperatures, showed a re-entrant curve, due pre- 
sumably to the warm water which flows out from the 
Straits of Gibraltar as an undercurrent.—A dis- 
cussion followed, ia which Mr. A. O. Walker, Prof, 
Poulton, and Mr. Stebbing took part, and Dr. Fowler 
replied.—The second paper was by Mr. Stebbing on 
the Crustacea obtained during the operations 
described in the preceding paper, entitled ‘ Biscayan 
Plankton collected on H.M.S. Research in July, 
1900: Part II. The Amphipoda and Cladocera, with 
Notes on a Larval Thyrostracan’ ; to which were 
added Notes on their Distribution by Dr. Fowler. 
The collection contains twenty-eight species of 
small crustaceans, twenty-two of these being 
Amphipoda. Among them is a new genus and 
species of Gammarids, named Husirogenes dolicho- 
carpus, from its having the base of the “ wrist” in 
the grasping limbs singularly elongate. Among the 
Hyperids, the family Scinid is represented by no 
fewer than eight species. Here Archwoscina bonnieri, 
n. g. et sp., affords the novelty of a mandibular palp, 
which the other sixteen species in this family 
have managed to lose. Also Parascina fowlert, 
n. g. et sp., presents a feature presumably archaic, 
in having the inner branches of the uropods articu- 
lated to their peduncles, instead of being coalesced 
with them. A general review of the family was con- 
tributed. M. Chevreux’s new genus and species, 
Hyperioides longipes, only established in 1900, has 
since proved to be abundant. It has been indepen- 
dently discussed by Lo Bianco, Vosseler, and A. O. 
Walker. In the Bay of Biscay Dr. Fowler obtained 
it at thirty-one stations, and the fact now appears 
that, while the male possesses a mandibular palp, the 
female is without one. Another of the Hyperid 
captures, a very juvenile ‘Primns macropz, Guérin, 
is interesting as showing that the uropods at this 
early stage greatly resemble those of the Scinide, 
from which they differ remarkably in later life. The 
curiously horned cypris-larva of Lepas pectinata, 
Spengler, was discussed and figured in the paper.— 
Dr. Fowler added some notes on the distribution of 
these Amphipoda, particularly in relation to the 
special points which the cruise was designed to 
study. No species, nor the Hyperiidea as a whole, 
showed any signs of the nocturnal rise and diurnal 
fall alleged to affect the Epiplankton. Evidence 
was adduced to show that Cyphocaris anonyx and 
Scina borealis were arctic and subarctic forms, 
seeking the deep cold water of the Mesoplankton at 
the lower latitudes of the Bay of Biscay.—The dis- 
cussion was continued by Mr, A. O. Walker, Canon 
Fowler, the Rev. R. Ashington Bullen, and Mr. 
A.D. Michael. 


MICROSCOPICAL.—Jan. 20.—Annual Meeting.— 
Dr. H. Woodward, President, in the chair.—The 
Curator, Mr. C. Rousselet, exhibited an old micro- 
scope by Pléssl, of Vienna, which had been sent on 
approval. It has a folding tripod foot which carries 
a short colump surmounted by a compass joint for 
inclining the instrument. To a hinged attachment 
of the compass joint a triangular steel bar is fixed ; 
on this bar slides a bracket having a curved arm, to 
which the body of the microscope is secured. A 
rack is sunk into the base or back of the triangular 
bar for the coarse adjustment, the pinion of which 
is contained in the sliding bracket. The stage, which 
is also carried by the triangular bar, has slow rect- 
angular movements of very limited extent. There 
is also a micrometer movement, right and left, for 
measuring objects, and a fine adjustment for focus- 
sing. There are six object-glasses, which can be used 
separatzly or in various combinations of two or 
three glasses. Among the apparatus are a lenticular 
prism for illumivating opaque objects and two dia- 
phragms for reducing the diameter of the reflecting 
surface of the mirror.—The ballot for officers and 
Council for the ensuing year was then taken, and 
Dr. Dukiofield H. Scott was elected President.—The 
other business of the Annual Meeting having been 
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disposed of, Dr. H. Woodward, the retiring Presi- 
dent, proceeded to give his address, taking as his 
subject ‘The Evolution of Vertebrate Animals in 
Time.’ His paper was illustrated by diagrams, draw- 
inge, and slides shown upon the screen. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.— Fed. 2.— 
Sir W. H. White, President, in the chair.—It was 
announced that nine Associate Members had been 
transferred to the class of Members, and that five 
candidates had been admitted as Students. — The 
monthly ballot resulted in the election of one 
Honorary Member, seven Members, and fifteen 
Associate Members. 





SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS.—Fed, 1.—Mr. J. Patten 
Barber, President for 1903, first occupied the chair, 
and presented the premiums awarded for papers 
read during that year—viz.: The President’s Gold 
Medal to Mr. D. Mackenzie for his paper on ‘ Motor 
Transport for Goods’; the Bessemer Premium of 
Books to Mr. R. J. Thomas for his paper on ‘ Road 
Maintenance and Administration’; and a Society's 
Premium of Books to Mr. A. Gay for his paper on 
‘Mechanical Stokers for Electricity Generating 
Stations,—Mr. Barber introduced the President for 
the present year, Mr. D. B. Butler, and retired from 
the chair.— The President then delivered his 
inaugural address. 





CHALLENGER.—Jan, 27.—Dr. E. J. Allen in the 
chair.—On behalf of the Marine Biological Associa- 
tion, Dr. Allen exhibited a chart showing the posi- 
tions and dates of freeing and recapture of marked 
plaice in the North Sea, and their probable lines of 
migration.—The Secretary exhibited proofs of the 
North and South Atlantic sheets of the Society’s new 
Blank Chart.—Dr. Fowler contributed notes on the 
vertical distribution of two Biscayan Chetognatha: 
Sagitta serratodentata, apparently seeking the 
surface by day, but deserting it for deeper water, 
down to 100 fathoms, by night or after rain; 
Krohnia hamata, represented merely by small and 
immature specimens between 50 and 500 fathoms, 
larger specimens occurring only between 500 and 
2,000 fathoms, none being captured between the sur- 
face and 50 fathoms. This observation tends to 
strengthen the theory of the continuity of the sub- 
arctic and subantarctic Plankton by way of the 
Mesoplanktonv.—Prof. D’'A. W. Thompson, Com- 
mander D. Wilson-Barker, and Mr. H. N. Dickson 
were elected Fellows. 

MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Mon. United Service Institution, 3.—‘The New Pacific from a 

Strategic Point of View,’ Dr. T. M Miller Maguire. 

= London Institution, 5.—'On the Fringe of the balkans,’ Prof. 
Grenville Vole. 

— Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 8.—‘ The Work of the 
Alloys Kesearch Committee,’ Mr. W. H. Merrett. 

— Society of Arts, 8.—‘Oiis and Fats: their Uses and Applica- 
tions,’ Lecture III., Dr. J. Lewkowitsch. (Cantor Lectures.) 

i 8.—1 i 





— Surveyors’ I on * Th i 
oo, e Garden City 
— Geographical, 8}.—‘Turkestan and a Corner of Tibet,’ Mr. 


Q t. Crosby. 

. siatic, 4.—‘ In what Degree was Sanskrit aSpok i 

rot. B. J. Rapson. 6 smear 

— of Arts, 4}—‘The Biology of Federation,’ Sir J. A. 
2 


ro. 
—  Koyal Institution, 5.—‘The Development of A: , - 
ture V., Prof. L. C. Miall. . a 
— Colonial Institute, 8—‘Ceylon from 1896 to 1903,’ Mr. J. 


‘erguson. 
— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘Tonnage Laws, and 
PE pe yoy so Dues and Chargen” Mr. H H West” 
lo ety of Arts, 8.—* Thermit: its Application to M 
Engineering,’ Dr. C. V. ys. — siappaeeiaes 
— _ Dante, 8).—‘ Dante and the ‘Traveller,’ Mr. Maurice Hewlett. 


. Royal, 4). 
_ Society of Arts, 4}.—‘ Our Commercia! Relati - 
a seer mes ? H. Holdich. pubeeruasinel 
= oyal Institution, 5—‘Kecent Research in 4 
iateture IL, Mr. A. D. Hall. ee 
— ondon Institution, 6 —‘Charles Dickens: his Noy 
Methods, If,’ Mr P Fitzgerald. > ane 
— ‘Institution of Electricai Engineers, 8. — ‘Transatlantic 
neeeing Schools and Engineering,’ Prof. R. M. Waims- 


— Society of Antiquaries, 8}. 
Fai. Astronomical, 5.— Annual Meeting. 
a Institution of Vivil Engineers, 8.—‘ The Electricity and Destruc- 
tor Station at Plumstead,’ Mr. T. 8. Nash. (students’ Meet- 


ng.) 
at Physical, 8.—Annual Meeting ; President's Address. 
— Royal Institution, 9.—+ Westminster Abbey in the Early Part of 
the Seventeenth Century,’ Dean Robinson. 
Bar. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Culture and Sculpture,’ Lecture II., Dr. 
C. Waldstein. 








Science Gossip, 

Mr, T. Fisher Unwin will publish before 
long a book entitled ‘ Nature’s Story of the 
Year,’ by Mr. C. A. Witchell, author of ‘The 
Evolution of Bird Song.’ The work depicts 
the aspect of the countryside through the 
different seasons of the year, and records the 
author’s own observations concerning animal, 
bird, insect, and vegetable life. It will be 
illustrated from photographs and drawings. 

Mr. Lynn has in the press (Sampson Low & 
Co.) a new (eleventh) edition of his handy little 





work ‘Remarkable Comets,’ in which the 
information is again brought up to the date of 
publication (the present month). Winnecke’s 
periodical comet, due to return last month, was 
unfavourably placed, and was not seen. Other 
periodical comets due this year (towards the 
end of it) are Encke’s, which has never failed 
to be observed at every return since 1818, and 
Tempel’s second periodical comet, which was 
discovered at Milan in 1873, and observed (the 
period being about 5} years) in 1878, 1894, 
and 1899, but not in 1883 or 1889, at both 
which returns it was unfavourably placed for 
perception. ’ 

Mr. W. C. Nasu, Superintendent of the 
Magnetical and Meteorological Department of 
the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, having 
completed his full term of service, has now 
resigned. 


Tue Astronomische Gesellschaft will meet 
this year at Lund from the 5th to the 8th of 
September: President, Prof. H. Seeliger ; 
secretaries, Herr R. Lehmann-Filhés and Prof. 
G. Miiller. 


Pror. Max Wo.r announces another small 
planet discovered at K6nigstuhl, Heidelberg, 
on the 11th ult. 

Two new variable stars are announced: 
Var. 2, 1904, Tauri, by Prof. Millosevich at 
the Collegio Romano (he indicates the variability 
as “probable ”’), and Var. 3, 1904, Cancri, by 
Prof. Max Wolf, of Heidelberg. 








FINE ARTS 


—o— 
ARCHITECTURE, 


Architecture, Industry, and Wealth. Col- 
lected Papers by William Morris. (Longmans.) 
—We have received the second edition of these 
posthumously printed papers by William 
Morris on the various artistic and social ques- 
tions concerning which he thought strdngly, and 
expressed himself at divers times in his vigorous 
way. Some are on technical subjects, such as 
pottery, weaving, and pattern-designing, and 
show his wonderful power of getting at essentials 
in any craft which he took up. This is no doubt 
due to his firm grasp of the essential principle, 
apart from which there can be no enduring 
success in any art, “ Think of your materials,” 
Others are fiercer and more contentious in tone, 
dealing with social matters, the status of art 
under plutocracy, the distribution of wealth, 
and the tyranny of commerce. Of these the 
central thought may be found in the essay on 
‘Art and Socialism’: ‘‘ Nothing should be 
made by man’s labour which is not worth 
making, or which must be made by labour 
degrading to the makers.” It was this thought 
of the degrading and joyless conditions which 
the present constitution of society has forced 
upon many of the workers that Morris found so 
intolerable, that drove him into Socialism, and 
turned his mind to the reconstruction of his ideal 
England of the Middle Ages, free from the 
smoke and strife of commerce, where one man 
was as good as another, and whexe nothing was 
produced save what was either essential to the 
well-being of a simple community, or justi- 
fied by its own beauty. It was a fair dream, 
and though the tithe of what he strove for has 
not been accomplished, one has but to read this 
book to feel how much this one man’s efforts 
have done towards clearing away the rubbish of 
convention and discrediting the ostentation of 
riches. 


English Interior Woodwork of the Sixteenth, 
Seventeenth, and Eighteenth Centuries. By 
Henry Tanner, Jun., A.R.I.B.A. (Batsford. )— 
This is a delightful, and, except in certain 
respects, a well-chosen collection of drawings 
in illustration of old woodwork. But Mr. 


Tanner's title-page is somewhat misleading 
when one bears in mind the store of examples 





he has to draw upon in the three centuries he 
has selected, from the sumptuous Italianate work 
at Cambridge in King’s College Chapel to the 
sober Georgian proportions of Chambers, the 
more freakish inventiveness of the Adam 
brethren, and the chilly splendour of Greek 
Stuart in the chapel of Greenwich Hospital, 
He himself admits the superior strength and 
refinement of the early Cambridge work over 
that which immediately followed, and although 
this school was short-lived, it left its mark in 

laces so widely separated as Carlisle and 
Re Cross. It is true that for one example of 
this style we have perhaps a hundred of the 
Elizabethan and Jacobean, but in a book 
intended for students the rare masterpiece 
should surely receive preference over what is 
widely diffused and of lower worth. What we 
actually find is that of fifty plates no fewer than 
thirty-four are devoted to the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James I., whereas the earlier work is but 
shortly referred to in the introduction, and 
altogether neglected among the _ illustrations, 
Indeed, the book is devoted to the study of two 
periods, the Elizabethan and Jacobean—for, in 
spite of Mr. Tanner, these two are one, and only 
separable by the most minute investigation— 
and that of Wren and Gibbons. Thus all the 
work shown, save a very few plates at beginning 
and end, comes from the hundred years between 
1580 and 1680. But granting that this was Mr. 
Tanner’s chosen period, instead of the three 
centuries set forth in the title, we still hold 
that a juster sense of proportion and the 
claims of quality over quantity would have led 
to the omission of several among the earlier 
plates. The strength of the Jacobeans lay in 
conception and disposition, not in detail, and 
therefore while we welcome any drawing that 
displays their delight in unexpected and in- 
teresting plan, the playful lighting of a room 
or the general arrangement of its panelled 
decoration, it is hard not to resent the elaborate 
analysis of fourteen chimney-pieces, with their 
wild profusion of swollen columns, monstrous 
caryatids, drops, pendants, cartouches, and 
strapwork. No man, master or student, can 
receive real pleasure or benefit from the study 
of these aberrations, and we grudge the room 
that is given up to at least ten of the fourteen, 
and hold that it would have been more pro- 
fitably devoted to earlier and later styles, or 
even that the book would have gained had 
some of these subjects been left severely alone. 

So much for what Mr. Tanner might have 
given us. What he has given is very good. 
His drawing, whether geometrical or per- 
spective, in ink or in pencil, is delicate and 
rightly felt, and the varying breadth of his line 
is excellently adapted to the diversities of his 
subject. Only now and then, as in Plate 47, 
the Chapel of Chelsea Hospital, does he obscure 
the plates with a multiplicity of detail ; and his 
oe of the rich work of Gibbons, as in 
Plates 40 and 46, of St. Lawrence Jewry and 
Hampton Court, is especially sympathetic. And 
apart from his method, the book is a wonderful 
memorial of the inventiveness of those old 
joiners and carvers. How admirable and sur- 
prising is the little stair in the Strangers 
Hall at Norwich (Plate 23), thrust out into 
a bay window, which serves for the land- 
ing! What can be bolder in idea than the 
Convocation Room at Oxford (Plate 32), where 
the throne stands directly before the great win- 
dow, its dome and crowding pinnacles fretted 
against the light? The internal porch of the 
drawing-room at Broughton Castle (Plate 8) is 
a fine instance of the reverse treatment, where 
the pierced finials shoot up in light relief 
against the dark woodwork of the dark angle 
behind. Mr. Tanner mentions and approves 
a tradition that this was added after the 
Restoration, which appears most unlikely from 
the character of the work. Oxfordshire is not 
so remote that new ideas would have taken 
half a century to arrive there, nor should any 
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stress be laid on the argument that the leading 
lines of this porch do not coincide with those 
of the room. As many of the other illustra- 
tions show, the Jacobeans were not minutely 
anxious in matters of finish. Staircases are 
fully treated, and Mr. Tanner has collected 
various interesting forms. These range from 
the Elizabethan type, such as we find in the 
Charterhouse (Plate 5), where the effect, though 
rich, is often marred by the unpleasant distor- 
tion of the raking arcade, to the light and 
graceful eighteenth-century flights, as at Bur- 
ford and Glastonbury (Plates 49 and 50), with 
twisted balusters and columnar newels, and in- 
clude the noble work from Norwich and Thorpe 
Hall (Plates 34 and 36), where balustrades are 
formed by long panels of carved and pierced 
scrolls of strapwork, fruit and foliage. These 
represent the topmost achievements of English 
Renaissance wood-carving, and there is more 
of the sort in the country than is commonly 
supposed. But enough has been said to show 
that, if a searching criticism cannot accept as 
first-rate all that Mr. Tanner has presented, 
his book is a desirable possession for any who 
_—_ the art and craft of the worker in 
wood. 








THE OLD MASTERS AT BURLINGTON HOUSE, 
(Fourth Notice.) 


Amon the primitives of the first room a few 
remain to be mentioned. A little diptych, 
lent by Mr. Street (No. 19), and attributed to the 
Sienese School, should rather, we think, be 
ascribed to Bernardo Daddi, a painter whose 
importance in the art of the fourteenth century 
is only just beginning to be duly appreciated. 
The Marquess of Northampton sends a small 
landscape with figures (27), which was shown at 
the Venetian Exhibition in the New Gallery, 
and was then, as now, attributed to Giorgione. 
It is exceedingly Giorgionesque, and recalls the 
Giovanelli picture, but it can only be an adapta- 
tion by an inferior artist, perhaps Romanino ; 
it has, moreover, suffered much from abrasion. 
Another so-called Giorgione from the same 
collection is the Young Man with Hand on 
Skull (32). This has long been recognized as 
the work of Bernardo Licinio. The Cassone 
piece (28), lent by the Marquess of Bath, and 
ascribed to Pinturicchio, is interesting as an 
example of the methods of furniture painting of 
the time, and shows that such works were 
sometimes manufactured by the collaboration 
of various hands. In the scene to the right, 
where some horsemen pursue fugitives, we can 
recognize at once the quaint types of an artist 
whom Mr. Berenson has nicknamed Alunno di 
Domenico. That he was called in for such 
minor work we know also from his share in the 
Nostagio degli Onesti pictures. It is not a 
little surprising to find this distinctly Floren- 
tine craftsman working with an artist of the 
Umbrian School, who executed the majority of 
the figures on the left-hand side of the panel. 
It is from his work, no doubt, that the attribu- 
tion to Pinturicchio was deduced, but he is 
more influenced by Signorelli, and is, we 
believe, the same master who executed the 
charming decorative pieces in the National 
Gallery representing the story of Griselda. 
The panel once formed part of a marriage chest, 
and from the united coats of arms over the 
tent it should be possible to discover its date 
and place of execution. This might throw 
light on the history of some of the minor 
artists of the period ; but the whole question 
is one rather of archzeological than artistic 
interest. 

We come next to the greatest masterpiece in 
the first room—Piero di Cosimo’s magnificent 
tondo of the Virgin and Child (33), lent by 


Mr. Street. This picture makes us realize 
how great and how isolated an _ artist 
Piero di Cosimo was, for when it was 


painted the trend of Florentine art was in 





the direction of a slight and almost frivolous 
charm. Filippino Lippi’s tondo on the opposite 
wall shows such a style at its best, and 
beside Piero di Cosimo’s work looks positively 
pretty. While we look at the Filippino we 
are fascinated by the elegance of the design, 
the charm of the sentiment, and the sweet- 
ness of the colouring; but Piero’s picture, 
with its noble simplicity of composition and, 
above all, the austere, dry beauty of its difficult 
and strange harmonies of colour, makes his 
contemporary’s work look trickish and facile by 
comparison. It is perhaps the intense convic- 
tion and the perfect sincerity of this work which 
make it so impressive. Certainly no artist was 
ever more personal, more absolutely true to 
himself, than Piero di Cosimo, and his sincerity 
must have cost him an effort, for though in 
many ways he was actually in advance of most 
of his contemporaries, he had very little power 
of giving an air of verisimilitude to his pictures. 
Here, for instance, the relative position of the 
figures is somewhat problematical, the Virgin 
appearing to be in front of the Child rather 
than further back, as she is intended to be. 
But Piero shirked nothing, he drew things as 
he saw and felt them. Awkward and ungainly 
they often are, but always drawn with absolute 
conviction. The ox in this picture is typical ; 
it is drawn with real understanding and keen 
observation, but it does not look nearly so right 
as it is, and nine out of ten visitors to Burling- 
ton House, catching sight of it, pass on at 
once with a smile of contempt, without noti- 
cing that the flowers in the foreground are 
painted with an intimate sympathy and under- 
standing which has scarcely ever been surpassed. 
Piero’s passionate curiosity about natural forms 
and his curiously naive temper of mind are 
shown by the care with which he paints the tad- 
poles in the little pool. One would have sup- 
posed that the vagrant curiosity which could 
delight in rendering such details would be incom- 
patible with the solemn and noble sentiment of 
the figures ; but here all is harmonized by the 
sincerity of the artist’s feeling and the direct 
simplicity of his expression. The picture is, 
like most of Piero’s later works, painted in 
oil, and is in marvellous preservation. The 
voluminous drapery and the strong and con- 
sistently elaborated light and shade point to a 
comparatively late period of his career. It has 
many analogies with the Dresden tondo, but is, 
we think, immensely superior to that. 

A very bad and repainted picture by Moretto, 
two saints attributed to Carlo Crivelli, but really 
by Vittorio, his son, and an interesting but 
puzzling portrait ascribed to the Venetian 
School are the only other noteworthy pictures 
in the first room. 

In the Third Gallery are several later Italian 
pictures of interest. The Earl of Powis’s 
Baroccio, The Flight into Egypt (63), is a frank 
adaptation of Correggio. Baroccio appears 
here as the Lawrence of his day. The Guardi, 
Church of San Giorgio (64), is unusually heavy 
and lifeless, but the large landscape of Verona 
(68), ascribed to Canaletto, is admirable. It is, 
in fact, a very fine and characteristic work of 
Bellotto, whose cold green-grey colour scheme is 
so distinct from Canaletto’s warmer tone that 


| it is surprising that any confusion should exist 


between the two artists. The Holy Family (72), 
ascribed to Titian, is a delightful composi- 
tion, and so entirely Titianesque in every 
detail that it is difficult to know to which 
of his imitators to ascribe it. But it has 
nowhere the quality of Titian’s own handiwork. 
There is, however, we believe, one genuine 
Titian in the Gallery, the Little Girl with a 
Dog (87), lent by the Marquess of Northampton. 
The little girl is no other than the daughter of 
Roberto Strozzi, whose full-length portrait by 
Titian is in the Royal Museum at Berlin. This, 
therefore, isa replica of part of that picture, and 
this is a primd facie reason against supposing 
it to be also by the master. It is, however, in 





some ways actually superior to the Berlin pic- 
ture, and it is scarcely possible to doubt the 
evidences of Titian’s own handiwork in the 
marvellous modelling of the child’s hand 
and arm, and the glow and vibration of the 
colour. If it be, as we think, then, a Titian, 
we may add a hitherto unrecognized piece to his 
ceuvre. Of such Titianesque painters as Bonifazio 
and Polidoro there are several examples. The 
Adoration of the Shepherds (71) shows how bad 
they could be; on the other hand, the Virgin 
and Child with SS. Peter and Mark (80), lent b 
Mr. Kerr Lawson, shows such derivative wor 
at its very best. The forms here are at least 
adequate to display the splendour of the colour 
scheme of deep greenish-blues, greens, and dull 
brown crimsons, suffused, not with Titian’s 
gold, but with a peculiar bronze hue which 
gives it a sultry richness and warmth. It would 
be interesting to know the authority for attri- 
buting the rather unpleasant Pomona (81) to 
Girolamo Tiziano. It appears on the face of it 
a highly probable ascription, and if it can be 
authenticated might lead to the identification 
of other Titianesque pictures of the kind. 

Two pictures are given to Parmigiano, one 
the Lady (75), from Hampton Court, in her 
sumptuous dress of black velvet knotwork. 
This and the white chemise and cap remind one 
of Isabella d’Este’s original devices in dress, and 
it is possible that this may be one of those 
friends and relations who, like Eleonora 
da Correggio, obtained her permission to 
imitate her peculiar fashion. The picture is seen 
here better than at Hampton Court, and, in 
consequence, one notices the ugly repainting of 
the background with its half-effaced grinning 
figure. It would surely be well to have this 
removed. The other picture ascribed to Par- 
migiano, A Portrait of a Young Man (82), is 
undoubtedly in his manner, both as regards the 
composition and pose of the hands, but is hardly 
worthy of him. 

Two Nicholas Poussins, Confirmation and 
Extreme Unction (84 and 86), are very learned 
compositions, interesting as showing thus early 
the typical characteristics of French Academic 
art. There is in these the germ not only of Le 
Sueur, but also of Ingresand David. They have 
the frigid perfection and intellectual precision 
which the French used to admire and may 
revert to at any time. The Landscape, by Gaspar 
Poussin (90), from Glasgow, is more sympathetic. 
It is, indeed, a fine picture, the masses largely 
planned, the shadowy landscape of a beautiful 
myrtle green, at once cool and transparent. 








THE BURLINGTON FINE-ARTS CLUB. 


Tse small private exhibition has been re- 
arranged, and has brought to light one or two 
little-known works. The place of Whistler's 
portrait of Miss Alexander is taken by a 
superb Reynolds of Miss Nellie O’Brien, lent 
by Lieut.-Col. Cooper. This is less of a tour de 
force than the Hertford House portrait of the 
same lady, but it is scarcely less beautiful. In 
some ways its wonderful simplicity, the breadth 
and ease of its large, scarcely modulated sur- 
faces, make it even more impressive. The 
contemporary mezzotint of this portrait is well 
known, but the portrait itself has scarcely 
received hitherto the fame it deserves, for it is 
not only a fine Reynolds, it is one of the 
very best, one in which his peculiar excellences 
as a designer and a colourist are fully seen. 

Mr. Brinsley Marley contributes a character- 
istic Zurbaran, A Virgin Martyr (53), a careful, 
deliberate, and meagre work. He also sends a 
most beautiful Florentine Madonna and Child 
(59), by some to us unknown, but admirable 
imitator of Filippo Lippi. Mr. Darby’s View of 
Cowes (52) is one of the best Patrick Nasmyths 
we have ever seen, with a sky handled like a 
Ruysdael; but in the middle distance the artist 
becomes fussy and misses that unity of atmospheric 
tone which his Dutch masters would have secured. 
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From Mr. Leatham’s collection comes yet 
another curious portrait, the head and bust of a 
oung man, signed by a scarcely known master, 
Samstie Gentile da Fabriano. If, as his 
name suggests, this artist was once a pupil of 
Gentile da Fabriano, he must have fallen later 
under the influence of Squarcione’s school. 





SAMUEL PHILLIPS JACKSON. 

Tus distinguished member of the Society of 
Painters in Water Colours died on the 27th ult., 
after a very long and painful illness, at Trevone, 
Clifton, Bristol. Born September 4th, 1830, 
he was the son of Samuel Jackson, one of the 
leading artists of that excellent Bristol School 
which included W. J. Miiller, F. Danby, J. B. 
Pyne, J. S. Prout, W. Evans, and the brothers 
Fripp. Mr. Jackson, by assiduous and pro- 
longed practice in the Life School of the Bristol 
Academy, gained unusual firmness of touch 
and analytical power, which appeared in his 
landscapes. His earlier works were remarkable, 
although he was never otherwise than a painter 
of landscapes proper, in which, especially in his 
later days, he showed the charms of poetic 
impulses of a rare order, and fresh ideas of the 
sentiment of nature, embodied in sober har- 
monies of colour and tone. There was no 
playing to the gallery in what he did, but 
the majestic solemnity of many of his Cornish 
sombre and serene twilight coast scenes was note- 
worthy. In his earlier days his skill was em- 
ployed in depicting, in oil for the most part, coast 
views in South Wales from the shores of Gower 
and Glamorgan. A large picture called ‘ Dis- 
masted Ship off the Welsh Coast, Pennard 
Castle in the distance,’ which was at the British 
Institution in 1851, produced in his twentieth 
year, was the first of his exhibited works. 
‘Coast of North Devon,’ another example ap- 

roaching the former in size and merit, followed 
in the same gallery in the next season, and was 
bought by the late Mr. Bicknell. Three South- 
Coast subjects, all in oi], succeeded the above in 
Pall Mall in 1853, and ensured the distinction 
of their author, who continued to exhibit there 
till 1857. In 1852 he sent to the Royal Aca- 
demy examples entitled ‘A Roadstead after a 
Gale, Twilight,’ the first of his favourite themes 
in that effect of light, and ‘Towing a Damaged 
Vessel into Port.’ These were all in oil, though 
several drawings succeeded them in Trafalgar 
Square till 1880. After that date Jackson con- 
fined himself to the gallery of the “Old Society” 
in Pall Mall East. Of this body, being then the 
youngest of the class ever chosen, he had been 
elected an Associate Exhibitor in February, 
1853, ‘ Wreck on the Coast, near the Mumbles,’ 
being his maiden contribution ; but it was not 
till 1876 that he became a full Member. 

Jackson’s output was very various, and, 
including studies sent to the Winter Exhibitions 
of his society during a long period, very 
numerous. For many years he _ chose 
serene sunlit and daylight effects and 
placid aspects of the atmosphere. In 1858, 
in company with his father, he travelled into 
Switzerland, and in 1859 exhibited ‘ Lake of 
Thun, Evening.’ Several of his works have 
been cleverly chromo-lithographed. He also 
engaged in the study of music, and practised 
successfully upon several instruments, being 
perhaps assisted in that direction by the fact 
that one of his sisters married Mr. Roeckel, the 
composer, now of Clifton, and at one time 
well known in what were on the Continent called 
“6 revolutionary ” circles. Another sister of 
Jackson’s is Mrs. Ada Villiers, a distinguished 
musician. ; 








ROMAN BRITAIN IN 1903. 

Ratn is held to hinder outdoor activity. But 
the heavy rains of 1903 coincided with unusually 
numerous discoveriesof Romano. British remains, 
Excavations were continued with special success 
at Silchester, Caerwent, and the two Walls; a 





new excavation was well initiated at Brough in 
Derbyshire, and finds due to search or chance 
were many and valuable. I may begin with 
Silchester and other sites of civil life. 

At Silchester the systematic uncovering of the 
ancient town was continued for the fourteenth 
successive season, and hardly a sixth of the 
intramural area now remains untouched. The 
chief contribution of 1903 was a fine suite of 
baths, 100 ft. wide by 200 ft. long, probably the 
public baths of Calleva. This structure, though 
doubtless altered at various periods, is in 
general a good, if somewhat formal instance of 
an ordinary Roman bathing establishment, while 
in respect of its formality it harmonizes with the 
ground plans of the Forum and of the whole 
town. It is a single suite. Either, as at 
Aljustrel, men and women used the same baths, 
the one in the morning and the other in the 
afternoon, or a second suite has yet to be 
unearthed. 

At Caerwent the fourth year’s work has pro- 
duced some more houses; a small apsidal build- 
ing near the north gate, thought (somewhat 
rashly perhaps) to be a Christian church ; and 
the foundations of an amphitheatre, 150 ft. 
long. Further, the parish council wisely per- 
mitted the excavation of the village green, at 
the centre of the Roman town, and there 
emerged vestiges of some considerable erection, 
and in particular a very important inscription 
which illustrates the local administration of 
Roman Britain, as I have already stated in these 
columns (September 26th, 1903). The excava- 
tions owe much to Lord Tredegar’s interest and 
generous help, and the results wholly justify 
such interest and generosity. 

In London another large piece of the Roman 
town wall was found under Newgate, agreeing 
in character and position with previous finds, 
but also interesting in itself. It is described as 
83 ft. thick, faced on each side with dressed 
‘* Kentish rag,” bonded with courses of tiles 
which run right through, and composed inter- 
nally of concrete, rough “ rag,” a little chalk, &c. 
Its facing is weathered only on the outer side, 
so possibly there may have been an earthen 
ramp on the city side. Outside, it is completed 
by a “ berme ” of 10 ft. and a broad flat-bottomed 
ditch. One fragment of masonry was taken to 
belong to the Roman gateway (the first yet 
noted in London), and the ditch near it has in 
the middle a bank of earth (as at Silchester), as 
if to support a wooden bridge. I am indebted 
to Mr. Hope for details concerning it. 

Some other finds in the South may be grouped 
briefly. At Croydon 3,800 copper coins of about 
330-60 a.D. were found in two urns; they may 
be added to many other evidences showing that 
just about 350-60 the peace of Britain was 
becoming seriously disturbed by barbarian 
inroads. At Cirencester part of an altar was 
dug up just outside the Roman south gate ; only 
enough is left to show that it honoured the 
Sulevie, kin of the Mother Goddesses. At Bath 
an inscribed fragment, long overlooked, was 
detected in the baths by Mr. A. J. Taylor. It 
bears the letters ves‘ vir'co, and if this 
denotes Vespasian’s seventh consulship (com- 
pare ‘CO. I. L.,’ iii. 6120; xii. 2602, &c.), it is the 
oldest dated stone in Bath. At Painswick, five 
miles south-east of Gloucester, Mr. Baddeley 
is recovering a ‘‘villa.” In it are brick-stamps 
RPG, that is, respublica Glevensium. The ‘‘ villa” 
was doubtless inside the ‘‘ territory ” of Glevum, 
and possibly it belonged to the town estates ; or 
perhaps the town had its brickyards and, like 
some other ancient towns, did a little municipal 
trading. 

Further north, at Buxton (Aque) and Wigan 
(Coccium) slight but welcome evidence accrued 
that these are really Roman sites. At Wilders- 
pool, on the edge of Warrington, Mr. May 
continued his search. Much in the results is 
puzzling, but we seem to have indications of a 
little town or village where men made glass and 
worked iron for local needs. 








Military sites yielded still more. At Brough 
between Buxton and Sheffield, Mr. Garstang, = 
behalf of the Derbyshire Archzological Society 
“tapped” a known but unexamined fort. 
(Anavio). The work was preliminary to com- 
plete excavation in 1904, and the results were 
necessarily limited. But they were of real value, 
The chief ‘* plum” was a walled pit or cellar, 
possibly the usual cellar of the preetorium, in 
the walling of which were parts of a noteworthy 
inscription. This, if I read it correctly, records 
the presence of the First Cohort of Aquitani 
in the reign of Pius and the governorship of 
Julius V[erus]. The interpretation is supplied 
by another inscription which was dredged up, 
almost perfect, out of the Tyne at Newcastle, at 
almost the same moment that the Brough stone 
emerged. This records the presence at New- 
castle of reinforcements from Germany for the 
three British legions (II., VI., and XX.) in the 
reign of Pius and governorship of Julius Verus, 
This Verus, though previously known to history, 
was not known as governor of Britain. The 
Newcastle slab enables us to restore his name 
not only to the Brough inscription, but also to 
two others found at Netherby and at Birrens, 
the latter dated a.p. 158. We may suppose that 
Verus governed Britain at that date (which suits 
the other facts known about him), and that his 
reinforcements and activities relate to campaigns 
against the Brigantes such as those which 
Pausanias casually mentions. 

Another inscription was dredged out of the 
Tyne, an altar with the letters OCIANO LEG VI VE 
pF, *‘ dedicated to Ocean by the Sixth Legion 
Victrix Pia Fidelis.” It is the twin of an altar 
found at the same spot in 1875 and inscribed 
NEPTVNO LE VI VIP F. The pair may record, | 
think, some voyage of Sixth Legionaries from 
Rhine to Tyne, or even the first coming of 
the legion under Hadrian. The dedication to 
Oceanus (which is almost unique) is plainly 
Greek and literary ; so, in this connexion, is the 
dedication to Neptune—for even in the imperiah 
period the marine Neptune is Greek and not 
Italian—and these elements well suit the age 
of Hadrian. 

On Hadrian’s Wall two items were illustrated 
during the year. A new piece of the wall was 
found by chance at Wallsend, and its eastern 
termination was thus more nearly fixed. The 
probable line of the vallum was traced by 
excavation at Chesters; it appears to deviate 
slightly from its natural course, in order to 
coincide with the ditch along the south side of 
the fort. The mural problem itself remains as 
it was. It is pleasant to find a German scholar 
discussing it in detail, though I regret that I 
cannot regard Dr. Emil Kriiger’s article in the 
‘Bonner Jahrbiicher’ as bringing it nearer to. 
solution. 

The Wall of Pius yielded even better results. 
The Scottish Society of Antiquaries, having 
finished Castlecary in 1902, attacked Rough 
Castle, a fort on rising wooded ground, a little 
south-west of Falkirk. It is small ; its interior 
area is barely an acre, but it has also an annexe 
on its eastern side, The wall forms its northern 
rampart. Its defences are partly of turf and 
partly of earth, and especially on the west side- 
are remarkable for their massive size and com- 
plexity. Roman earthworks of this kind recur 
elsewhere in the north of Britain ; on the Con- 
tinent they seem unknown. Among these 
defences, or rather just outside them, one most 
interesting feature was discovered, to which the 
Atheneum has already referred. Along the 
western half of the north face of the fort, on the 
enemy’s side of the ditch, the earth for a space 
some seventy yards long and seven yards wide 
was found to be honeycombed with small oblong 
pits, not unlike small graves, arranged in ten 
rows in quincunz fashion, thus :— 


They were obviously intended to break a Celtic 
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charge, and they are the only known parallel to 
the lilia which Czesar used in besieging Alesia 
(‘ Bell. Gall.,’ vii. 73), though, as I understand, 
no vestige of stakes has yet been found in them. 
Inside the fort are traces of stone buildings, 
including one of the usual buttressed type. 
Another building next to this one has yielded 
a broken inscription, which states that in the 
reign of Pius the Sixth Cohort of Nervii erected 
the ‘‘ headquarters” (pri[nci]pia fecit). When 
this building has been fully planned we may 
learn what the principia of a fort really were. 
Another fort on the Wall of Pius has been 
examined with signal success. This is the fort 
on Barr Hill, ten miles north-east of Glasgow, 
one of the larger forts, covering nearly five 
acres, and notable (amongst other things) be- 
cause it stands back a hundred yards or so from 
the wall. By the liberality of Mr. Whitelaw 
of Gartshore, owner of the site, and by the 
energy of his factor, Mr. Park, much of this 
fort was skilfully examined, and valuable results 
secured. The ramparts proved to be of turf; 
the ditches outside them to be double, except 
on the north, facing the vallum; the gates 
were plainly made twelve feet wide, fitted with 
stout oak posts, and curiously defended outside 
by special ditches. Inside the fort were build- 
ings — ‘‘preetorium,” storehouse, bath-house, 
latrine, of stone; barracks or sheds, of 
wood. From a well, which I take to be the 
usual well of the ‘‘ praetorium,” were extracted 
some worked stones jikely to illustrate the 
development of Roman architecture; two in- 
scriptions of the reign of Pius mentioning the 
presence of the First Cohort of the Beetasians, 
“‘cives Romani ob vi[rtutem et fi]dem” (com- 
pare ‘C.1.L.,’ vii. 344); and, amongst lesser 
things, a wooden barrel with the name 
Januarius scratched upon it, and some coins 
cast in pure tin (as Mr. George Macdonald tells 
me), presumably the tin forgeries noted in the 
‘Digest,’ which I hope he will soon describe in 
full. The general evidence of inscriptions, coins, 
pottery, so far as datable, assigns the fort to 
the first half of the second century, and in par- 
ticular to the reign of Pius. Of the later years 
of the century there is no trace, and in this 
Barr Hill agrees with the other Roman forts of 
the North. But there is perhaps a trace of 
earlier occupation. Within the rectangle of the 
fort the excavators discovered a smaller rectangle 
enclosed by a ditch, and apparently joined by a 
similar rectangle on the west side. The ditch 
round these two areas underlies various build- 
ings of the fort, and is therefore older than it. 
Possibly it is the ditch of a small fort with an 
annexe, erected by Agricola, and destroyed 
before the generals of Pius erected the later 
larger fort. The ramparts of such a fort, pre- 
sumably composed of earth or turf, would 
inevitably be obliterated ; but the ditch, like 
that of the earlier Saalburg, would remain dis- 
tinguishable for ever. The discovery of one or 
two coins suitable to the period of Agricola may 
add a slight support to this theory. If it be 
true, we have at Barr Hill the first definite 
trace of those forts which Agricola, according 
to Tacitus, erected between Tyne and Solway. 
Hitherto the only indications of such forts were 
to be found at Camelon, and those were not 
very clear. But the shape of the inner en- 
closure at Barr Hill at once raises the question 
whether Rough Castle also may not date in part 
from Agricola. Altogether, the prospects of 
research among Roman remains in Scotland are 
very cheering, if only the Scots will take some 
interest in this period of their country’s history. 
F. HAvVERFIELD. 








PORTRAITS OF ALBRECHT DURER THE ELDER. 

Tue portrait of Diirer’s father at present 
exhibited at Burlington House (No. 10) is 
attracting so much attention that some notes 
on the various copies of this picture, originally 
compiled for the Diirer Society (1901, 1902), 


may probably interest a larger circle of readers 





than that for which they were at first intended. 
The portrait lately in the collection of Louisa, 
Lady Ashburton, now lent by the Marquess of 
Northampton, is so fine a picture that, regarded 
simply on its own merits, the readiness to 
accept it as the genuine work of Diirer, already 
displayed by some critics of authority, is easily 
intelligible. But a case of so much difficulty 
calls for caution ; and the evidence supplied by 
the three pictures already known and univer- 
sally recognized as copies points to the existence 
of certain features in their common original 
which this fourth example of the portrait does 
not possess. 

The facts, set forth as briefly as accuracy per- 
mits, are as follows. Two portraits, of Diirer 
and his father, were presented to Charles I. by 
the city of Nuremberg through Lord Arundel. 
The first of these is the excellent and undoubted 
picture, dated 1498, now in the Prado. There 
is no reason to doubt that ‘the like fellow 
piece,” as Van der Doort calls it, was a picture 
of equal authenticity. The two pictures were 
sold together for 1001. when the collection of 
Charles I. was dispersed, and the second picture 
has ever since been missing. The three copies 
hitherto known are at Munich (No. 252 in the 
Alte Pinakothek, said to be no longer exhibited), 
at Frankfort (No. 84 in the Stidel Institute), 
and in the collection of the Duke of Northum- 
berland at Syon House (No. 462 in the Exhi- 
bition of Art Treasures at Manchester, 1857). 
Photographs of the two former are published 
by Messrs. Bruckmann, while the third was 
reproduced in photogravure for the Diirer 
Society in 1901. The three reproductions can 
be compared in the British Museum. 

The original picture was thus described by 
Van der Doort in his inventory of the limnings 
at Whitehall, compiled in 1637 : ‘‘In the King’s 
chair room, in the privy gallery...... No. 26. 
Done by the aforesaid Albert Durer. Item, 
another the like fellow piece, being Albert 
Durer his father, in a black antique old 
Hungarian fashioned black [sic] cap, in a dark 
yellow gowne, wherein his hands are hidden in 
the wide sleeves. Painted upon a reddish all 
cracked board ; in the like aforesaid frame [i.e., 
an old wooden frame, as that of No. 25] 1 ft. 8in. 
length, 1 ft. 4in. breadth.” This quotation is 
from the Ashmole MS., which was inaccurately 
transcribed by Vertue ; the text as published 
in 1757 (p. 157) has ‘‘ green’ erroneously instead 
of ‘*gowne.” No. 25 of the inventory is the 
portrait now at Madrid ; No. 27, the portrait of 
a man unknown, dated 1506, at Hampton 
Court. Further on in the inventory we find, 
among ‘“‘the number of the King’s pictures 
and other things, which are kept in store, 
in several places, and are yet unplaced,” 
‘© No. 28, Two copies of Albert Durer and his 
father, which are done by Mr. Greenbury, by 
the appointment of the Lord Marshal.” (No 
dimensions given.) 

Van der Doort does not mention a signature 
on either picture. The portrait at Madrid, 
however, has the following genuine inscription 
in Gothic letters: ‘* 1498 | Das malt Ich nach 
meiner gestalt | Ich was sex vnd zwenzig Jor 
alt | Albrecht Diirer,” with the monogram below 
the last line. The portrait of Diirer the elder 
at Munich has a similar inscription with an 
equally genuine ring about it—such an in- 
scription as we should expect to find on the 
original picture. It runs: ‘‘1497| Das malt 
Ich nach meines vatters gestalt | Da Er war 
sibenzich Jar alt | Albrecht Diirer Der elter,” 
with the monogram under the last line. Dr. 
Friedlander, in an article on the portraits of 
the elder Diirer (Repertorium, xix. 12), lays 
much stress on the characteristic style of this 
inscription ; it is unlikely that a copyist would 
have composed it so skilfully if he had not had 
the words before him on the original painting. 
The inscription has doubtless predisposed critics 
in favour of the Munich copy. I regard it myself 
as more remote from Diirer, notwithstanding, 





than any of the others ; the face is heavy, dark, 
and expressionless. I am inclined to attribute it 
to the painter of a bad copy of the ‘‘ Imhof” 
portrait at Madrid, in the collection of Lord 
Northbrook. 

The two other copies contain an abridgment 
of this inscription, in Roman capitals, which 
does not preserve what is, on my hypothesis, the 
original wording. The Syon House picture, 
which I studied carefully in 1901, is inscribed 
along the top ‘‘ 1497. ALBRECHT. THVRER . DER. 
ELTER . VI ID AET [sic, for vND ALT] 70 1oR.” 
The Frankfort picture has the same inscription 
correctly spelt, but with the wrong date, 1494, 
The spelling ‘‘Th” for D, and the use at such 
a date of Roman capitals, are, of course, con- 
clusive against the genuineness of either inscrip- 
tion. The reversed etching by Hollar (1644) 
was almost certainly made from the picture 
now at Syon House; the inscription on the 
latter is reproduced exactly, with the exception 
of one letter, vi 1D ALT (not aET). Hollar does 
not mention where the picture was, but his 
etching of Diirer’s own portrait (1645) is 
inscribed ‘‘Ex Collectione Arundeliana.” We 
can hardly be wrong in supposing that both 
etchings were made from paintings belonging 
to Arundel, and as we know that Greenbury 
painted copies by Arundel’s appointment, it is 
hardly rash to attribute the Syon House pic- 
ture, which Hollar evidently reproduced, to 
Greenbury. The attribution was suggested to 
me by Mr. Lionel Cust. I have seen no copy 
of the portrait of Diirer except that in the Uffizi, 
which can hardly be by the same painter as the 
Syon House picture. The latter is loose in 
handling, and betrays its date, while the por- 
trait at Florence is in a drier, colder style, and 
retains the wording of Diirer’s inscription, like 
the Munich copy of the father’s portrait. 

The fourth portrait of Diirer the elder, which 
is now exhibited, so far as I am aware, for 
the first time, is not signed, and the difference 
of its dimensions from those of the original and 
of the Syon House copy is so slight that it 
cannot be supposed that any inscription has 
been cut off. The genuineness of the back- 
ground is doubted ; it differs in colour from the 
other versions. But surely no restorer would 
have painted out the inscription and monogram, 
if they had been there, without replacing them 
by a substitute. Judging by the dimensions of 
the surface visible, next tonothing is concealed by 
the frame, and the inscription, if present, should 
appear, by the analogy of the Munich copy, well 
within sight on the left. The picture is not 
in an old wooden frame, but one of far more 
recent date than 1638. An old inventory 
number in red paint can be seen indistinctly 
near the bottom; it is not 26. I attach little 
importance, however, for obvious reasons, to 
these two objections. The next one is more 
serious. Theoriginal wason ‘‘areddishall cracked 
board.” It is questionable whether a background 
of reddish paint, even if genuine, can be said to 
make a board reddish. The back of the panel 
is inaccessible. A close inspection of the front 
reveals no sign of acrack. Proof that Van der 
Doort used the words ‘cracked board” in the 
most obvious sense is afforded by No. 29 in the 
same section, the cracked panel now at Windsor, 
which contains the portrait of Hans of Antwerp 
by Holbein. + 

I have always expected the lost original to 
be found some day in England. I confess 
myself to be very exacting in my demand for a 
still more satisfactory picture than the present 
admirable version, but my belief in the possi- 
bilities of English private collections still con- 
tinues, and I cannot think that Lord Northamp- 
ton’s picture meets all the requirements of the 
case. Iam quite prepared to be told that all 
this insistence upon externals is mere trifling, 
and that the quality of the work is signature 
enough ; but signatures, in Diirer’s case, are, 
after all, a matter of some importance. 

CAMPBELL DopGson. 
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SALES. 


Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops sold on 
the 30th ult. the following drawings: Turner, Edin- 
burgh, 1417, Rosa Bonheur, A Stag in Fontainebleau 
Forest, 947. B. Foster, A Cottage, with children and 
sheep, 897. Pictures: J. B. Burgess, An Irresistible 
Appeal, 1317. T. 8. Cooper, A Flock of Ewes and 
Lambs on the Slopes of Snowdon, 1627. H. Macallum, 
Prawning, 105/. Sir L. Alma Tadema, Who is it? 
6511. E. Verboeckhoven, The Interior of a Shed, 
1057. A.J. Elsley, Baby’s Birthday, 1057. 

On the 27th ult. a print called The Elephant 
and Castle on the Brighton Road was sold for 31/. 





fine-Art Gossiy. 

Mr. Battie invites us to the private view 
next Wednesday of pictures and sketches by 
Clarance A. Bird, M. Lanchester, and the late 
O. Eckhardt. 

Ar the Goupil Gallery to-day is the private 
view of paintings by G. Léon Little. 

Miss Jessie MacGrecor is delivering at 
Leighton House a course of nine lectures on 
‘The Italian Painters and the National Gallery.’ 
Last Monday they began, and will continue on 
Mondays till March 28th. 


Portraits of the King, Queen Alexandra, 
and others, by Mr. H. Jamyn Brooks, painted 
for the United Service Club, are on view at 
Messrs. Henry Graves & Oo.’s Galleries. 

A Ruskin Exursition is to be held at the 
Manchester City Art Gallery, opening on 
March 23rd and closing on May 14th. It will 
include pictures and other works of art illus- 
trating the life and work of Ruskin, as well as 
letters and manuscripts. The exhibition is 
being organized by Mr. W. G. Collingwood. 

THERE is reasonable hope of securing to the 
public the collection of armour, weapons, and 
other objects of artistic value formed by the 
late Sir Noel Paton. Sir Noel’s executors value 
the collection at 12,500). It is understood that 
the Treasury will provide a sum of 4,500l. 
towards the purchase, and steps are being taken 
to raise the balance from private sources. The 
collection, which is now being exhibited in the 
Museum of Science and Art, Edinburgh, con- 
sists of between eight and nine hundred articles, 


Messrs. Henry SorHeran & Co, will have 
ready in March the first volume of ‘ La Sainte 
Bible (Ancien Testament),’ with 400 composi- 
tions by the celebrated Tissot, whose work on 
the Life of Christ was so widely appreciated. 
Tissot’s work, which will be carefully repro- 
duced in colour, deals only with the historical 
books, and the text will be in French. There 
will be several limited issues. 


THE new editors of the Burlington Magazine, 
Mr. C. J. Holmes and Mr. R. E. Dell, are to be 
congratulated on the all-round excellence of their 
number for this month. Beginning with a 
handsome Romney illustration and some valu- 
able editorial matter on pressing questions, it 
includes many articles and notices of value by 
specialists. The most striking contribution is, 
perhaps, Mr. Claude Phillips’s illustrated article 
on ‘A Bronze Relief in the Wallace Collection,’ 
but admirers of such different things as French 
miniatures, hunting knives, and English glass 
will all find something to please them. We 
hope that this attempt to publish expert work 
only on art will meet with due support. The 
magazine is now published at 17, Berners Street. 

TuE collection of objects of art of the late 
M. Edmond Bonnaffé, dispersed at the Hétel 
Drouot last week, represented chiefly his gather- 
ings of recent years. His sale in May, 1897, 
comprised many important articles of all kinds, 
The sale last week consisted of nearly 500 
items, and produced a total of 125,000 francs. 
One of the most important lots was a carved 
ivory group of the Virgin and Child, French 
work of the fourteenth century, 23 cent. 
high, and this sold for 3,400 francs. Some of 
the carved woodwork of the fifteenth and 





sixteenth centuries realized high prices. The 
library included a series of seventeenth and 
eighteenth century catalogues of art collections, 
in 13 vols., which only fetched 405 francs. 


M. Acuitte Srrovy, whose death was 
announced last week, was born at Beauvais in 
1834, and was one of the most prolific litho- 
graphic artists of his time. e has inter- 
preted Ph. Rousseau, Jalabert, Harmon, 
Troyon, Mulready, Géréme, Isabey, Ed. Frére, 
and many others among the moderns, and 
Ribera, Murillo, and Correggio among the 
ancients, as well as Descamps, Dubufe, Dela- 
croix, and Prud’hon. His honours as a litho- 
grapher date back to 1859, when he received a 
medal at the Salon. At the Salons of 1900 
and 1902 he was strongly represented ; at that 
of the later date his original lithograph of ‘ La 
Fortune’ was purchased by the State. 

WE regret also to announce the death of Dr. 
J. O. Mitchell, a noted Glasgow archeologist, 
who made several valuable contributions to the 
history of his native city. His ‘Old Country 
Houses of the Glasgow Gentry’ and ‘One Hun- 
dred Glasgow Men’ now command big prices 
in the saleroom. Almost on the day of his 
death, Messrs. MacLehose sent out a paper 
containing ‘Some Notices of Old Glasgow,’ the 
address prepared for delivery to the Glasgow 
Archeeological Society, of which a few months 
ago he was elected president. Dr. Mitchell had 
been nearly three years in bed, but such was 
his interest in antiquarian literature that he 
said, almost at the last, ‘‘I have never once 
wearied.” 

A FURTHER volume embodying the results of 
the Danish Pamir Expedition under Lieut. 
Olufsen has just been published in Copenhagen, 
written in English, and entitled ‘Old and New 
Architecture in Khiva, Bokhara, and Turkestan,’ 
giving a number of illustrations of architectural 
and ethnographical interest. The last volume 
of the work will contain a full description of 
the inhabited valleys of the Southern Pamir. 








MUSIC 
THE WEEK. 


ALBERT HaLu.—Royal Choral Society. 

Sr. JaMEs’s HALL.—M. Ysaye’s Orchestral Concert. 
QUEEN’s HaLL.—Symphony Concert. 

St. JaMes’s HaLu.—Popular Concerts. 

QUEEN S HaLi.—Richter Concert. 


Last Thursday week Sir Hubert Parry’s 
Symphonic Ode ‘War and Peace’ was 
performed for the second time by the Royal 
Choral Society at the Albert Hall, and the 
work gains by a second hearing. There are 
some dry pages, and others which, if not 
dry, are ofaconventional order. But inthe 
dirge ‘‘All-conquering Death,” and the 
final quartet and chorus “Grant us Thy 
peace,” the skill is touched with emotion, 
while in the latter number the marked 
simplicity at first prevents one from appre- 
ciating the thought concealed beneath the 
notes. The excellent soloists were Miss 
Agnes Nicholls, Madame Kirkby Lunn, 
and Messrs. Ben Davies and Andrew Black. 
The chorus sang with fervour, and the com- 
poser, who conducted, was warmly received. 

At the last Birmingham Festival we com- 
plained of the eulogistic character of Mr. 
A. Jaeger’s programme-book of Dr. Elgar’s 
‘The Apostles’; so far as the writer was 
concerned the praise was, no doubt, sincere 
enough, but it seemed to us ill-placed in an 
analysis, which surely should serve merely 
as a guide to the form and _ general 
characteristics of the music. The book in 
question attracted our notice on account of its 
size and many superlatives. The comments 
on ‘War and Peace’ in the programme- 








book at the Albert Hall, however, struck us 
the other evening as equally unsuitable, 
One quotation may serve as specimen. Of 
the Finale the writer, ‘‘ H. W. D.,”’ notes the 
‘lofty mood of sustained nobility,” and 
adds, “To attain this sublime height is 
given to few composers, and to them only 
at rare moments.” We mention this matter 
out of fairness to Mr. Jaeger; he is not the 
only analyst in fault, but he erred on so 
large a scale that we were tempted to single 
him out for animadversion. 

In the second part of the programme Sir 
Frederick Bridge conducted his dramatic 
cantata ‘Callirhoé,’ originally produced at 
the Birmingham Festival of 1888. The 
merits of the music were then fully recog- 
nized; and even now, after the lapse of 
many years, it appears to us not only 
interesting, but even one of the composer's 
best works. There is fresh lyrical charm in 
Part 1, while in Part 2 the mystic scene in 
the sacred grove of Dodona is dramatically 
depicted. The composer-conductor was 
well received. 

On Friday evening M. Ysaye gave an 
orchestral concert at St. James’s Hall, the 
programme consisting of three concertos. 
This custom is not altogether to be com- 
mended. We forgive him, especially as he 
played a beautiful and unfamiliar Concerto 
of Mozart’sin & flat; but when his example 
is followed by less mature artists the result 
is not satisfactory. The Mozart music was 
delicately rendered, although the tempo of 
the Rondo was hurried. The Beethoven 
Concerto was interpreted with dignity and 
strong feeling, yet with restraint. His per- 
formance of the Saint-Saéns sn Minor Con- 
certo was clever, but we have heard 
M. Ysaye play the Andantino with greater 
charm. Mr. René Ortmans conducted the 
orchestra with good effect. 

Herr Eugen d’Albert was pianist at the 
Symphony Concert, Queen’s Hall, on Satur- 
day afternoon, and his performance of Liezt’s 
Concerto in E flat was exceedingly brilliant. 
He has not played in London for six years, 
but he still ion the same grand technique 
and intellectual and virile style. His 
reception was most enthusiastic. Mr. Henry 
J. Wood’s reading of Brahms’s Third Sym- 
phony in ¥F was sympathetic and forcible. 
The vocalists were Herr and Frau Dulong, 
who pleased their audience greatly. 

On Monday evening Herr d’Albert’s 
Quartet in a minor, Op. 7, headed the pro- 
gramme of the Popular Concert. It contains 
plenty of clever writing, yet of strong 
individuality we find little or no trace. In 
the opening movement Brahms appears the 
leading influence, and later in the work 
Beethoven. The slow movement is cer- 
tainly expressive, yet not truly emotional. 
The performance by Prof. Kruse and his 
associates was for the most part exceedingly 
good. Herr d’Albert played the ‘ Wald- 
stein’ Sonata; with the exception, however, 
of the short middle Adagio, his reading was 
cold and often pretentious, while the tone pro- 
duced in very loud passages was unpleasantly 
hard. The pianist revealed the brio of the. 
music, but not its beauty and grandeur: 
After his fine performance on Saturday he 
was disappointing. Great pianists, how- 
ever, have been, and will continue to be,, 
unequal; only those of the second order 
keep almost invariably on the same level. 
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There was a Richter Concert at Queen’s 
Hall on Tuesday evening. When ‘Also 

rach Zarathustra’ was performed at the 
Strauss Festival last year we felt puzzled ; 
some movements, especially the opening and 
closing sections, impressed us. And, indeed, 
throughout the work the composer’s strength 
and skill were undeniable. Much of it, 
nevertheless, appeared forced, ugly, often 
eccentric, and at times even trivial. Since 
that time we have heard the symphonic 
poem under Sir August Manns, under the 
composer, and now for the third time under 
Dr. Richter, and all that we disliked at first 
we dislike still more now. There seems to us 
an attempt on the part of the composer, by 
means of noise and eccentricity, to persuade 
the public that he is more original and 
bolder than his predecessors. He has 
undeniably great gifts, but uses them to 
strange purpose. The battle has raged 
about this work, and may do so for some 
time yet ; in the end, however, the public will 

robably tire of having its ears tortured 
y uncouth harmonies and uncanny, if clever 
orchestration, and rest content with the 
earlier, saner productions of the com- 
poser. Some critics hold a very different 
opinion, and they might say that Beet- 
hoven and Wagner, now held in highest 
honour, were once looked upon in much the 
same light as we now look upon Strauss. 
That is so, yet it does not prove that the 
latter is even their equal, much less their 
superior. We have described him as a 
strong and skilful composer ; of that he has 
given many proofs. ut we cannot believe 
that his later works will ever be recognized 
as masterpieces on a higher stage in the 
development of the art. Dr. Richter gave 
a powerful performance of the music. 
‘ Also sprach Zarathustra’ was followed by 
Beethoven’s ‘ Eroica,’ and the fierce syn- 
copated chords and the premature entry of the 
horn before the recapitulation section in the 
first movement reminded us of some of the 
criticisms of early days levelled at the master. 
These things undoubtedly troubled men’s 
minds; but the majestic music, though in a 
sense elaborate, is clear and simple in outline. 

Fraulein Elvira Schmuckler, a young and 
talented violinist, played the 8 Minor Con- 
certo of Saint-Saéns. She has a fine tech- 
nique and temperament. The reading of 
the music showed thought and feeling, but 
the sentiment was exaggerated, and the 
intonation at times not quite true, the result 
possibly of excitement or nervousness. She 
was afterwards heard to advantage in an 
effective, daintily scored‘ Perpetuum Mobile’ 
by Ottokar Novacek. Show pieces of this 
kind, by the way, are seldom to be found in 


.4 Richter programme. 








Rusical Gossip, 

Mapame Katiiwopa gave a concert at 
St. James’s Hall on Thursday evening of last 
week. Her voice, a sopranu, is of agreeable 
quality, though the upper tones seem somewhat 
worn and lacking in freshness. The best-ren- 
dered of her songs were Martini’s ‘ Plaisir 
d’Amour’ and Schubert’s ‘ Auf dem Wasser zu 
Singen,’ With pieces calling for dramatic treat- 
ment the artist was less successful. Among the 
artists who assisted the concert-giver was Mr. 
John Prouse, a baritone from New Zealand, 
who possesses a well-trained and useful voice. 

Four ‘Forest Scenes,’ musical sketches for 


‘voice and piano, by Signor Vittorio Ricci, poems 





by Alice Chambers Bunten, were produced at 
the Barns-Phillips Chamber Concert on Feb- 
ruary 2nd. The music is fresh, refined, and pic- 
turesque. Mr. Charles Phillips, who sang well, 
was accompanied by the composer. 

Pror. JoHANN Kruse announces his second 
musical festival, which will take place at the 
Queen’s Hall on the following dates : April 9th, 
lth, 13th, 16th, 18th, 19th (extra Wagner con- 
cert), and 20th, the first, third, and fourth 
being afternoon, the rest evening concerts. 
Herr Felix Weingartner will again be conductor. 
At the first concert Dr. Henry Coward’s Shef- 
field chorus makes its first appearance in 
London, taking part in Dr. Elgar’s ‘Dream of 
Gerontius’ and the ‘Choral’ Symphony ; and 
it will appear again on April 20th in Beethoven's 
‘Missa Solemnis’ and Sir Hubert Parry's 
* Blest Pair of Sirens.’ The other programmes 
consist almost entirely of familiar works, Wein- 
gartner’s ‘Orchesterlieder’ and Hugo Wolf's 
‘Italian Capriccio’ being the only novelties. 
The vocalists will be Miss Agnes Nicholls, Mrs. 
Harriet Foster, Miss Edna Thornton, and MM. 
Gervase Elwes, Ffrangcon-Davies, and Frederic 
Austin. Friiulein Therese Malten, from the 
Dresden Opera, will sing at the Wagner concert. 
Prof. Kruse is announced as solo violinist, and 
Mr. Mark Hambourg as pianist. 

THe Royal Opera season at Covent Garden 
will commence on May 2nd with ‘Roméo et 
Juliette,’ under the direction of Signor Man- 
cinelli. On May 2lst the Moody - Manners 
English Opera opens at Drury Lane with 
‘ Faust.’ 

Miss Pavta Szauit, whose pianoforte recitals 
last month we were unfortunately unable to 
attend, returns to London in May to give a 
further series. 

M. Renavp, the distinguished French bari- 
tone, is engaged for the whole season at Covent 
Garden. 

M. Acuitie Rivarpe will perform Strauss’s 
Violin Concerto in D minor, Op, 8, at his recital 
on February 18th. 

A NEW opera, ‘The King’s Prize,’ by Mr. 
Alick Maclean, will shortly be produced under 
the direction of Mr. Henry Beauchamp. 

MapameE Emma Catvé made her rentrée in 
‘Carmen’ at the Metropolitan Opera-House, 
New York, last week. 

M. Atrrep Bruneau has asked to be re- 
leased from his duties as conductor of the Paris 
Opéra Comique orchestra at the end of the 
season. His new opera, libretto by Zola, is to 
be produced there next season. 

Tue date of Miss Adela Verne’s first historical 
recital has been fixed for February 24th. 

Wuen Bizet, after gaining the Prix de Rome, 
went to the Eternal City, he sent to the 
Académie des Beaux-Arts in 1858, as proof 
of his diligence, a two-act comic opera, which 
he named ‘Don Procopio.’ The secretary of 
that institution, in a public sitting, spoke of 
it thus: ‘‘Cet ouvrage se distingue par une 
touche aisée et brillante, un style jeune et hardi, 
qualités précieuses pour le genre comique.” 
The work has been ferreted out from the 
archives of the Paris Conservatoire de Musique, 
and it is to be produced. ‘‘ Let us hope,” says 
a writer in the Signale, ‘‘that the unwilling 
repose of half a century will not prove too 
harmful to it.” 

Accorpine to a St. Petersburg paper, A. S. 
Lwow, former Director of the Petersburg Count 
Chapel, did not, as generally supposed, compose 
the Russian natural hymn, but merely took the 
melody of the Trio of No. 96, ‘Geschwind- 
marsch,’ from the second set of the ‘Sammlung 
k6niglich preussischer Ar iirsche.’ This 
march was composed by Haas. The notes are 
identical; the only change made was in the 
time. The Lwow hymn dates from 1833; the 
‘ Geschwindmarsch’ was published before 1822. 
Ferdinand Bogdanowitech Haas (1787-1851) 








was bandmaster of the Petersburg regiment of 
the Guards. 

Tse first number of a monthly musical paper, 
Revista Musical Catalana, has been mest by 
the “ Orfeo Catala” Society at Barcelona. The 
object is to promote the interests of Spanish, 
and more especially Catalonian, music. The first 
number contains an article by Felipe Pedrell 
on the sixteenth-century Catalonian composer 
Albert Vila, who in 1561 published some odes 
‘‘quas vulgo madricales appellamus,” with a 
facsimile of the title-page of the ‘ Altus.’ 

THe Rosé Quartet, from Vienna, recently 
gave a concert at Bonn, the programme of 
which contained a Suite by Johann Bernard 
Bach (1676-1749), a cousin of Johann Sebastian, 
and a String Quartet by Michael, younger 
brother of Josef Haydn. Spitta only mentions 
four orchestral suites by J. B. Bach ; surely the 
work performed at Bonn must be a transcrip- 
tion of one of them. 

Tue death is announced of Edouard Calabrési 
at the age of seventy-nine ; for many years he 
was leader of the orchestra of La Monnaie at 
Brussels, and afterwards director. It was he 
who achieved success with *‘ Hérodiade,’ ‘ Sigurd,’ 
and ‘Salammbé.’ 

Le Ménestrel states that Puccini’s new opera, 
‘Madame Butterfly,’ is being actively rehearsed 
at Milan, and will be produced early this month. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sun. Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen’s Hall. 


Mon. pa . 8, St James's Hall. 
- Herr Dobndayi’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Zolian Hall. 
Tos ae Susanne Dessoir’s Vocal Recital, 3, Bechstein 
all. 
_ Madame Rosa Bird’s Concert. 8. Steinway Hall. 
— Miss Muriel Foster’s Vocal Recital, 8 30, &t. James's Hall. 
Wep. Mr Charles W. Clark's Vocal Recital. 3, Zolian Hall. 
_— Wessely String Quartet, 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 
Tuurs. Migs Ethe! Hirechbdein’s Vocal Recital. 8 30, Bechstein Hall. 
_ Broadwood Concert, 8 30, 8t James's Hall. 
Sar. Popular Concert, 3, st. James's Hall. 
— Symphony Concert, 3, Queen’s Hall. 








DRAMA 
THE WEEK. 


TERRY’s.—‘ Love in a Cottage,’ a Comedy in Three Acts. 
By Basil Hood. 

Kine’s Hatt, Covent GARDEN. — Stage Society Per- 
formance: ‘The Philanthropists,’ a Comedy in Four Acts. 
Translated from the French of Brieux. 


Amone those who contribute to the amuse- 
ment and delight of a public easily pleased, 
and, so long as it is gratified, wholly careless 
of all questions of art, must be counted 
Capt. Hood. He is indeed the sunniest and 
most optimistic of those supplying work 
which the modern playgoer accepts as 
dramatic. Compared with him Capt. Mar- 
shall is stern in teaching, and Mr. Barrie 
robust in method. No apparent purpose of 
satire underlies Capt. Hood’s idyllic descrip- 
tions. He shows us a roseate world in 
which there is no hint of wickedness or 
trouble. In some so-called tragedies of the 
eighteenth century of which we hear the 
heroine, if she died at all—and a swoon 
was not held sufficient to justify the 
employment of the word ‘‘tragic”—might 
be said to 

Die of a rose in aromatic pain. 
Equally delicate and invertebrate are the 
characters in Capt. Hood’s comedies. They 
have humours and eccentricities, but no 
vices. Very far from discontented are we 
with the marivaudage given us, though 
we decline to accept it as drama. In 
‘Love in a Cottage’ the question, settled 
in the affirmative, is whether an officer, with 
no evident resources except his pay, may 
marry the daughter of an impecunious and 
irresponsible Irish earl. The lover shows 
some natural hesitation in choosing a gently 
nurtured girl to share his poverty, but the 
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young gentlewoman takes the matter into 
her own hand and herself proposes to him. 
This, with some sketches of military life in 
an Irish cottage, hastily converted into 
officers’ quarters, constitutes what is set 
before us asa play. Not a word have we 
to urge against it. Itis simple and “silly 
sooth,” and, with Viola’s song, 
Dallies with the innocence of love, 
Like the old age. 

With a good interpretation such as is 
afforded, it keeps the audience pleasantly 
titillated, and is written in a vein of agree- 
able humour. More may not be said. 

At the King’s Hall, King Street, Covent 
Garden—an edifice, so far as we know, with 
no previous theatrical record—an anonymous 
translation of ‘Les Bienfaiteurs’ of M. 
Eugéne Brieux has been twice given under 
the title of ‘The Philanthropists.’ It isa 
special object with this gentleman to supply 
a dramatic setting to social problems more 
generally discussed in thesis or essay. In 
its way his work may be regarded as bril- 
liant. It is also almost necessarily incon- 
clusive. ‘Les Bienfaiteurs,’ when produced 
at the Théitre de la Porte Saint Martin 
on October 22nd, 1896, won admiration 
by the brilliant powers of observation 
it displayed, and by the clever pic- 
tures of French artisan life it afforded. 
Against the thesis maintained it can only 
be urged that it is banal. That pro- 
miscuously accorded charity is inoperative 
or deleterious in influence has long been 
the view of those claiming to be entitled 
to speak, and that the great problems of 
capital and labour cannot be settled by 
benevolent dreamers is no less certain. 
There is no need to dwell upon the plot 
of a play already consigned to the limbo 
of the vanities. A well-meaning couple— 
the husband to some extent an inventor, 
the wife a visionary—find themselves, 
through the return from South Africa of a 
millionaire brother of the lady, in a position 
to put in practice long-meditated schemes 
for the regeneration of the workman and the 
dissemination of general happiness. The 
result is defeat all along the line. The work 
is, however, redeemed by the fine pictures 
it furnishes of sham workers and the subtle 
satire of human effort. It quotes from 
English thinkers from Robert Owen to Mill. 








Dramatic Gossip, 

THE movement in favour of a subsidized 
theatre, which is advocated in the Fortnightly 
Review, must necessarily commend itself to all 
who are interested in the future of the stage. 
The establishment of an institution such as 
the Comédie Frangaise, with its indispensable 
supplement in the shape of a conservatoire, pre- 
sided over by competent teachers, has long been 
advocated in these columns and elsewhere. 
Now that the question is taken up by an 
actor with the knowledge and experience of 
Mr. John Hare, and that his project wins the 
support of the most enlightened patrons of the 
drama, it is possible that something may be done. 
It is difficult, however, to be very sanguine 
as to the result. Between the inception of a 
scheme and its execution there is a wide gap, 
and not a few of those who lend their adherence 
to the proposal are but pledging themselves 
to vague generalities. Very far from ripe are 
the times for concerted and effective action, and 
the stable that is to be cleansed will need a 
Hercules. That improvement is necessary all 
concerned with the conduct of theatrical affairs 





will grant. The moment, however, that any 
definite movement is proposed, vested interests 
will be roused to opposition, and action will, 
it is to be feared, prove next to impossible. 
Before dealing with any scheme of reform, 
it is necessary to have some suggestion of its 
nature. In too many of our theatres the very 
significance of acting is forgotten, and the 
primary function of interpretation is ignored. 
It is, of course, possible to point to existing 
houses which are, to a certain extent, schools 
of art, and the influence of a dominant per- 
sonality over a company is constantly recogniz- 
able. It is not, however, in the case of the 
best - organized companies that the sense of 
shortcoming is habitually felt, and the worst 
influences to which our stage is subject are not 
obtrusive in the best-managed theatres. All 
are, nevertheless, subject to the difficulty which 
presents itself in the shape of an inadequate 
supply of intelligent and highly trained labour. 
In earlier days the complaint was that there 
were few actors who could speak blank verse. 
It may now be said that there are few 
who can speak correctly anything at all. 
Within a few weeks we have listened to intoler- 
able grammatic solecisms on the stage, while 
misplaced accent is of constant occurrence. To 
remedy this a much higher standard of educa- 
tion is requisite, since there are those trusted 
with responsibilities of practical tuition who 
have yet to acquire rudimentary knowledge. In 
any steps that are taken, the subsidized con- 
servatory should go before the subsidized 
theatre. In this respect, even, the difficulties are 
formidable, since a staff of teachers has to be 
found, Many are doubtless willing to undertake 
the task, but what is needed is not the willing, 
but the competent. 

‘ Wie pig ALTEN SuNGEN,’ a four-act comedy 
of Herr Carl Niemann, produced on January 
29th at the Royalty, has for central figure the 
famous Alte-Dessauer (Prince Leopold of 
Anhalt- Dessau). This noted warrior and friend 
of Frederick the Great married in youth the 
daughter of an apothecary, and never regretted 
his choice. History in this case repeats itself, 
since his son Gustav also contracts marriage 
with a woman of bourgeois origin, pleading his 
father’s example as a precedent for so doing. 
That he triumphs over the opposition of his 
own unruly and passably brutal father and over 
that of his bride’s rather pragmatic sire is 
largely due to the influence exercised by Anne 
Lise, his mother. 

Ir is stated that Sir Henry Irving has, with 
a view to producing next autumn a series of 
Shakspearean comedies, entered into negotia- 
tions with Miss Ada Rehan. 

THIRTY-NINE so-called theatres have been 
closed in Chicago by the authorities, and the 
actors without employment are said to number 
many thousands. 


AFTER one hundred and twenty-three per- 
formances ‘ Letty’ was withdrawn last night 
from the Duke of York’s Theatre. 

Sir CHaries WynpuaM will undertake during 
the present year a tour in Australia, which he 
will reach by way of San Francisco. 


EnGuisH and French advertisement agents 
make sad havoc of names. We have before us 
an announcement of ‘ La Joie fait puer,’ instead 
of peur, not the first time this flagrant mistake 
has been made ; while we hear of an announce- 
ment in Paris of ‘La Féconde Madame Tan- 
queray,’ which is scarcely less droll. 

Miss Mase Love is playing in the Drury 
Lane pantomime the part of the heroine Blos- 
som, which Miss Marie George has been com- 
pelled to resign. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—G. H. 8.—G. Le G. N.—W. A. S.— 
received. 

H. H.—Already allotted. 

H. N. H.—A. F. S.—Many thanks. 


H. B.—Not expected, and not used. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 








MESSRS. BELL'S 


NEW BOOKS. 


MINIATURE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
post free on application, 





Large post 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE 
GERMAN AND FLEMISH 
MASTERS IN 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY, 
By MARY H. WITT. 
With 82 Illustrations, 


SECOND EDITION, 
Large post 8vo, 5s. net, 


HOW TO IDENTIFY OLD CHINA. 


A Handbook for Collectors of English Pottery 
and Porcelain. By Mrs. WILLOUGHBY HOD&. 
SON. With 40 Illustrations and numerous Repro- 
ductions cf Marks. 


VOLS. I. AND II. NOW READY. 
BRYAN’S DICTIONARY OF 
PAINTERS AND ENGRAVERS. 


A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, under 
the supervision of G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D., 
assisted by a Staff of Specialists. With about 450 
Illustrations. In 5 vols, 21s, net each; or in half- 
morocco, 31s. 6d. net each. To be published at 
intervals of Three Months. 

‘** The new Bryan reflects the greatest credit on the Editor 
and Publishers. The book, long since recognized as a classic, 
will be more than ever indispensable.” —Magazine of Art. 





THE SAINTS IN CHRISTIAN ART. 


LIVES and LEGENDS of the ENG- 
LISH BISHOPS and KINGS, the MEDLZ:VAL 
MONKS, and other LATER SAINTS, By 
Mrs. ARTHUR BELL, Being the Third ard 
Concluding Volume of her Work on the Lives 
and Legends of the Saints. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece and numerous Repro- 
ductions in Half-Tone. Small 4to, 14s, net. 


Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


NYASALAND UNDER the 
FOREIGN OFFICE. By H. L. DUFF, of 
the British Central Africa Administration. 
With Illustrations from Photographs and 
Sketches by the Author, and a Map of 
Nyasaland, 


Post 8vo, 53. net. 


NAPOLEON’S CAPTIVITY in 
RELATION to SIR HUDSON LOWE. By 
R, C. SEATON, M.A., late Fellow of Jesus 
College, Cambridge. With a Portrait of Sir 
H. Lowe. 


** Mr. Seaton’s book gives a frank and businesslike state- 
ment of the facts needed for the formation of a correct 
judgment in a case that has too long been decided by pre- 
judice, emotion, or passion. He does not hide Lowe’s de- 
fects, but he proves convincingly that, in the words of 
Prof. Meyer, of Berlin, the Governor was ‘one of the most 
calumniated figures in history.’””—Atheneum, 





MINIATURE SERIES OF 
MUSICIANS. 


Pott 8vo, illustrated, 1s. net; in limp leather, with a 
Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s. net. 


BEETHOVEN. By J. 8S. Shedlock. 
SULLIVAN. By H. Saxe-Wyndham, 


Secretary of the Guildhall School of Music. 


MOZART. By Ebenezer Prout, Pro- 


fessor of Music, Dublin University, B.A. Mus.D. 


GOUNOD. By Henry Tolhurst. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


The MIMES of HERODAS. Edited, with Introduction, Critical Notes, Commentary, and Excursus, 


by J. ARBUTHNOT NAIRN, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth, with Facsimiles of the recently discovered Fragments and other Illustrations, 12s, 6d. net. 


The HARMONICS of ARISTOXENUS. Edited, with Translation, Notes, Introduction, and Index 


of Words, by HENRY 8, MACRAN, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. net. 


| MODES of ANCIENT GREEK MUSIC. By D.B. Monro, M.A. 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 
OXFORD CLASSICAL TEXTS—LATEST VOLUMES. 
DEMOSTHENIS ORATIONES. Tom.I. By S.H. Butcher. Paper covers, 4s.; limp cloth, 4s. 6d. 


{ PLAUTI COMOEDIAE. Vol.I. By W. M. Lindsay. Paper covers, 5s.; limp cloth, 5s. 6d. 


[Immediately. 


ASSER’S LIFE of KING ALFRED, together with the ANNALS of ST. NEOT'S, erroneously 


ascribed to Asser, Edited, with Introduction and Commentary, by WILLIAM HENRY STEVENSON, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. net. 


The LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE. Edited by Mrs. Paget Toynbee. Containing 400 
Letters not included in the Latest Edition of the Collected Letters, 100 of which have never before been printed. With additional Notes and full 
Analytical Index by Mrs. PAGKT TOYNBEE, and 50 Photogravure Illustrations, IN THREE STYLES. 16 vols. Purchasers can compound for 
the entire Sets of Volumes by the following immediate cash payments :—Limited Edition, on Hand-made Paper, cased in boards with paper labels, 
12/. (of these only a few copies are now lefi); on Oxford India Paper (in 8 double volumes), 57. 4s, ; on Ordinary Paper, 44. 
Vols, I-IV. now published, 


| MIRACLE PLAYS, MORALITIES, and INTERLUDES. Being Specimens of the Pre-Elizabethan 


i Drama, Edited, with Introduction, Notes, pad Glossary, by A, W. POLLARD, M.A, Fourth Edition. With 10 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth, 
78. 6d. 

















| GOWER.—SELECTIONS from the CONFESSIO AMANTIS. Edited by G. C. Macaulay, M.A. 


t 


} 


Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, with Frontispiece, 4s. 6d. 


STUDIES in NAPOLEONIC STATESMANSHIP: GERMANY. By H.A.L. Fisher, M.A. 8vo, 


cloth, with 4 Maps, 12s, 6d, net. 


\ STUDIES in DANTE. Third Series: MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. By Edward Moore, D.D. 


8vo, cloth, with a Map, 10s, 6d. net, 


DRAWINGS by OLD MASTERS in the UNIVERSITY GALLERIES and the LIBRARY of 


CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD. Chromo-Collotype Facsimiles, Selected and Described by SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A. In Half-Yearly Parts, each 
containing 20 Drawings. Subscription price 37. 3s, net per Part. 
PART J, NOW READY includes Drawings by Carpaccio, Claude, Correggio, Costa, Griinewald, Holbein the Elder, Leonardo da Vinci, Michelangelo, 
Montagna, Raphael, Rembrandt, Rubens, Schongauer, and Sodoma (?), reproduced in the original colours. 


IMPERATORIS IUSTINIANI INSTITUTIONUM LIBRI QUATTUOR. With Introductions, 
Commentary, and Excursus, by J. B. MOYLE, D.C.L. Fourth Edition, thoroughly Revised, 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
(The Second Volume contains a Translation, price 63.) 


PFEFFER’S PHYSIOLOGY of PLANTS. A Treatise upon the Metabolism and Sources of Energy 


in Plants, Second fully Revised Edition. Translated and Edited by A. J. EWART. Royal 8vo, half-morocco, Vol. I. 1/. 8s. Vol. II. 16s, 


MATHEMATICAL CRYSTALLOGRAPHY and the THEORY of GROUPS of MOVEMENTS. 


By HAROLD HILTON, M.A, 8vo, cloth, with many Illustrations, 14s, net. 


A HEBREW and ENGLISH LEXICON of the OLD TESTAMENT, with an Appendix containing 
the Biblical Aramaic, based on the Thesaurus and Lexicon of GESENIUS, by FRANCIS BROWN, D.D., S. R. DRIVER, D.D., and C, A. BRIGGS, 
D.D. Part XI. Small 4to, paper covers, 2s. 6d. 


A COMPENDIOUS SYRIAC DICTIONARY, founded upon the ‘Thesaurus Syriacus’ of R. Payne 


SMITH, D.D. Edited by J. PAYNE SMITH (Mrs, MARGOLIOUTB). 4to. cloth, 37, 3s. net, Part IV, 15s. net. 


SWAHILI-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By A. C. Madan. Extra fcap. 8vo, half-bound, uniform 


with the ‘ English-Swahili Dictionary,’ 7s. 6d. net. 





ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 


GEMME della LETTERATURA ITALIANA. Modelli di Prosa e Poesia. Con Notizie biografiche, 


Giudizi critica, e Argomenti delle Opere Principali antiche e moderne. Per uso delle Scuole e delle colte Persone, specialmente d’Inghilterra e 
degli Stati Uniti d’America. Raccolti da JOEL FOOTE BINGHAM, Dottore in Lettere e in Teologia. With a Portrait, 4to, half-parchment,. 
17, 15s, net ; paper covers, 1/7, 10s. net. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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NEW SERIES 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 


No. 1. JANUARY 2. 


Price FOURPENCE. 





DAILY MAIL, January 15. 

“ That invaluable little journal Notes and Queries 
has entered with the new year on its Tenth Series, 
a series consisting of twelve volumes. It was 
started fifty-five years ago, and, as the editor 
points out, some contributors to the first number, 
such as Lord Aldenham, are still contributors, 
This is an admirable continuity. The first editor, 
Mr. W. J. Thoms, invented the word ‘ folk-lore.’ 
The present editor, who took the chair in 1883, is 
renowned in other quarters, for he is no other than 
Mr. Joseph Knight, the veteran dramatic critic, 
who probably knows more of the literary figures 
of the last fifty years than any one else living.” 


GLOBE, January 2. 

‘*We heartily congratulate the editor of Notes 
and Queries upon beginning the Tenth Series of 
that most useful periodical. He does not make 
by any means an extravagant claim for it when 
he declares with justifiable pride that ‘out of the 
queries that have appeared and been answered 
books have been extracted, and there are not 
wanting works of reference which would never 
have been attempted had the information pre- 
served in its pages been inaccessible,’” 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE, January 4. 

“Tt is difficult to realize that half a century and 
five years have elapsed since Notes and Queries, 
with its familiar motto from Captain Cuttle, first 
appeared to enlighten the world. It is not without 
solid reason that the editor, in beginning with the 
current number a fresh series, points out the 
amount of work accomplished since the first 
number, The editor, himself a veteran, can point 
to a bodyguard that has served under most or all 
of his predecessors. Lord Aldenham, Mr, Edward 
Peacock, and Mr. KE. H. Coleman are among those 
who have contributed to the latest as well as the 
earliest volumes ot Notes and Queries,” 


STAR, January 6. 

“Mr. Joseph Knight, the well-beloved editor of 
Notes and Queries, in congratulating his readers 
upon the dawn of another year and the beginning 
of a fresh Series, takes the opportunity of pointing 
to the amount of work that has been accomplished 
during the fifty-five years in which Notes and 
Queries has been before the public, It is now a 
commonplace to say that no serious study can often 
be conducted without the one hundred and odd 
volumes of Notes and Queries being constantly 
laid under contribution, Out of the queries that 
have appeared and been answered books have been 
-extracted, and there are not wanting works of 
reference which would never have been attempted 
had the information preserved in its pages been 
inaceessible. Mr. Knight slyly remarks :—‘ That 
the study of antiquities, like that of the law, is 
-conducive to long life is testified by the signatures 
still to be found in our pages, and the editor, 
himself a veteran, can point to a bodyguard that 
has served under most or all of his predecessors,’ 
‘We congratulate Mr. Knight on his persistent 
youthfulness, for he is a ‘veteran’ only in a 
Pickwickian sense. To the usefulness of Notes and 
Queries we can ourselves testify, and we wish it 
and its editor a Happy New Year and many of 
them.” 


Congratulatory Notices also appear in the 
DAILY GRAPHIC, PALL MALL GAZETTE, 
MORNING POST, and others. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 





TENTH EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS: 


A Handy Book of Astronomy. 


Tenth Edition. 


With 3 Plates. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


¢¢ Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.”— Guardian, 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., LimITED, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C, 





SIXTH EDITION, fcap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence. 


REMARKABLE ECLIPSES: 


A Sketch of the most interesting Circumstances connected with the 
Observation of Solar and Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern Times, 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


Le 








f 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., LimITED, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 





THIRD EDITION, Revised to 1904, fcap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence. 


ASTRONOMY FOR THE YOUNG. | 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., LimireD, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 





AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 


BRITISH SUBJECTS. 





THE NATIONAL FLAG, 


BEING 


THE UNION JACK. 


COPIES OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


FOR JUNE 30, 1900, 


Can still be had, containing an account of the Flag, with Coloured Illustration 


according to scale. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 
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NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


Estab.) (1835. 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Accumulated Fund over . £5,900,000 
Paid in Claims more than ... «+» £12,000,000 
PROFITS. 


These are divided every five years solely amongst the 
Assured ; already divided to 1902, £5,160,000. 


ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE 


Policies are issued, combining Life Assurance at minimum 
cost with provision for old age, and are singularly advan- 


tageous. 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary. 


48, Gracechurch Street, London, B.C. 
Applications for Agencies invited, 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
LIABILITY, 


EMPLOYERS’ 
ACCIDENT AND DISEASE 


(SMALL POX, SCARLET FEVER, TYPHOID, DIPHTHERIA, 


APPENDICITIS, &c.) 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE. 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
CLAIMS PAID £4,600,000. 


Established 1549. 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


A. VIAN, Secretary. 








D INNEFORD’S 
The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, LE 
HEADACHE, GOUT, 

And INDIGESTION, 


And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 


Ladies, Children, and Infants 


DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA 


HEARTBURN, 


MAGNESIA 
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“Mr. Beeby has precisely the same 
right to latitude as Dr. Gore, and I feel 
sure that freedom-loving Englishmen 
will consider that Mr. Beeby has been 
harshly and arbitrarily treated.”—Dr. 
W. D. Morrison, President of the Church- 
man’s Union, in the Times (December 26, 


1903). 
SECOND EDITION, 


8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


CREED AND LIFE. 


A Critical Inquiry, and Exposition of the 
Several Articles of the Creed in 
Relation to Life. 


BY 


Rey. C. E. BEEBY, B.D. 


“Dr. Gore’s treatment of the Scripture account 
of the Fall was even more an infringement of 
Ordination vows than that of which Mr. Beeby 
was accused...... The whole question of clerical 
subscription is of great importance, and Liberal 
Churchmen are bound to speak out in reference to 
this present case.” — Canon HENSON, in the 
Westminster Gazette. 

‘*T think you show a rare combination of theo- 
retical consistency and practical insight....., I 
think your book fitted to do much good among 
inquiring members of the English Church,”— 
Canon CHEYNE. 

“T have read it with great interest and satisfac- 
tion...... I have seidom felt in such complete 
agreement with an author as when reading your 
book.”—Prof. F. Max MULLER. 

“A book to be read and reckoned with.” 

Outlook, 


London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Ltd. 


THE ETERNAL 
LAUGHTER, 


AND OTHER POEMS. 





BY 


W. STARLING BURGESS. 


With an Intréduction by 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


“American poets can be as transcen- 
dentally erotic as were the troubadours. 
Witness this book. It is made up of 
amorphous, yet often beautiful verses 
which largely defy the traditional forms 
and express with an odd mysticism a 
lover’s raptures for his mistress. *Tis a 
moony passion, with all the earth filtered 
out of it, leaving graceful, airy, and 
occult-looking Platenisms to elude criti- 
cism and excite a friendly wonder.” 

Scotsman. 

“Tt has areal though rarefied imagina- 
tiveness, and fine felicities of phrase...... 
Mr. Burgess is a real poet.” 

Week’s Survey. 


Illustrated. 4to, cloth, 6s. net. 


C. D, CAZENOVE & SON, 26, Henrietta Street. 





MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S 
NEW LIST. 


LORD WOLSELEY’S 
BOOK. 


THE STORY OF A SOLDIER'S 
LIFE. 


SECOND EDITION, 2 vols, 32s, net. 


REMINISCENCES of the AMERICAN 
CIVIL WAR. By General JOHN B. GORDON, Iillus- 
trated with Portraits. About 500 pp. Demy 8vo, lés. 
net. 


The CHURCH of ST. MARY the 
VIRGIN, OXFORD, in its relation to some famous 
Events of English History. By the Rev. HENRY L. 
iy > gn M.A. Crown 8vo. With Frontispiece, 
3s, 6d. net. 


STUDIES in SHAKESPEARE. By 


J. CHURTON COLLINS, Author of ‘Ephemera 
Critica,’ &c. Extra crown svo, 7s, 6d, 


SHORTER ELIZABETHAN 


POEMS. Edited by A. H. BULLEN. New Volume in 
the Revised Edition of an English Garner. 4s. net. 


No. 8 NOW READY. 


THE ANCESTOR. 


An Illustrated Quarterly Review of County and Family 
History, Heraldry, and Antiquities, 5s. net. 
Contents. 

The ANGELO FAMILY. Rev. Charles Swynnerton. 

So FAMILIES: X. The BERKELEYS. The 
tor. 

HUMPHREY CHETHAM. W. H.B. Bird. 

The BARON’S LETTER to the POPE. The Editor. 

The VANDEPUT FAMILY. N. Ta T. Bosanquet. 

ST. GKORGE and the DRAGU 


me oh —— and PRESCRIPTION. W. Paley 
jaiido' 
EARLY YOURTEENTH - CENTURY COSTUME. The 


ditor. 
CASES from the EARLY CHANCERY PROCEEDINGS : 
a on TWO NEVILL SHIELDS at SALISBURY. 


v. BE. KB. Dorling 
WHAT is BELIEVKD. —EDITORIAL NOTES, &c., &c. 
NEW 6s. s. FICTION. 


JEWEL. A Chapter in her Life. 
By CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM, Author of ‘A Right 
Princess,’ &c. 

By 


TURNPIKE TRAVELLERS. 


| mata HAYDEN, Author of ‘From a Thatched 
‘ot 

The MORNIN ING POST says :—‘‘A delightful and amusing 
book, full of close and intelligent observation, and never 
wanting in humour or pathos. It is very seldom you 
come across such delightful reading as is contained in 
‘Turnpike Travellers.’ ”’ 


MY POOR RELATIONS. Stories of 
Dutch Peasant Life. By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 
PUNCH says :—“ The title reflects the humanity which 


shines from every page of the book.’ 
The DAILY NEWS says :— ‘“*These stories should be 


bought, read, and read again.” 


BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 


CANADA in the TWENTIETH 


CENTURY. By A. G. BRADLEY, Author of ‘ Wolfe’ 
and ‘ The Fight with France for North America.’ Demy 
8vo, illustrated, 16s. net. 


The LOG of a COWBOY. Ranche 


Life in the Far West. By ANDY ADAMS. Illustrated 
by E. BOYD SMITH. Second Kdition. Crown svo, 6s. 


OLD CAPE COLONY. A Chronicle 
of her Men and Houses. By Mrs, A. P. TROTTER, 
With 100 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


BY THAMES and COTSWOLD. By 
the Rev. W. H. HUTTON, D.D. Withabout 100 Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


The ENGINEER inSOUTH AFRICA. 


A Review of the Industrial Situation. By STAFFORD 
RANSOME, M.I.C.E. Demy 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations, 7s. 6d, net. 


A. CONSTABLE & CO,, LIMITED, Westminster. 

















MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S 
LIST. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. RIDER HAGGARD, 
STELLA FREGELIUS: 


A Tale of Three Destinies. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

*.* This is a mystical story of modern life, the 
moral being that, although we may be, and probably 
are, surrounded by spirits, it is best, however much 
they are beloved, that we should not attempt to 
climb the dividing wall between them and us, but be 
satisfied to wait wntil in due course we become of 
their company. 


ENGLAND IN THE 
MEDITERRANEAN : 


A Study of the Rise and Influence of British 
Power within the Straits, 1603-1713. 


By JULIAN 8S. CORBETT, 
Author of ‘Drake and the Tudor Navy,’ &c. 
2 vols. 8vo, 248, net. 


THE GREAT NORTH-WEST 


AND THE 
GREAT LAKE REGION OF NORTH 
AMERICA. 


By PAUL FOUNTAIN, 


Author of ‘ The Great Deserts and Forests of North 
America,’ &c. 8vo, 10s. 6d, net, 

“A book full of inimitable attraction, of first- 
hand experience, and long familiarity with the 
wilderness and its inhabitants, human and 
animal.”—St, James's Gazette. 


The MYSTERY of MARY STUART. 
By ANDREW LANG. New and Cheaper 
Edition, With 1 Photogravure Pilate and 
15 other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d, net. 


The POLITICAL THEORIES of the 
ANCIENT WORLD. By WESTHL W. WIL- 
LOUGHBY, Ph.D, Associate Professor of 
Political Science in Johns Hopkins University. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


EDUCATION as ADJUSTMENT: 
Educational Theery viewed in the Light of 
Contemporary Thought, By M. V. O’>HEA, 
Professor of the Science and Art of Education, 

Crown 8vo, 68, 

















University of Wisconsin. 


THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS. 
and PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as 
to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and 
Assist in Literary Composition. By PETEK 
MARK ROGET, M.D. F.R.8.  Recomposed 
throughout, Enlarged and Improved, partly 
from “the Author's Notes, and with a full 
Index, by the Author’s Son, JOHN LEWIS 
ROGET. NEW EDITION (1901). Crown 8vo, 
9s. net. 


HANDBOOKS FOR THE CLERGY. 


Edited by the Rev. ARTHUR W. ROBINSON, B.D. 
Vicar of All Hallows Barking by the Tower. 


LAY WORK and the OFFICE of 
READER, By the Right Rev. HUYSHEK 
YEATMAN-BIGGS, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Southwark. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


CHURCH MUSIC. By A. Madeley 


RICHARDSON, Mus.Doc, Organist of St. 
Saviour’s Collegiate Church, Southwark 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 








LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
London, New York, and Bombay. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 


POPULAR 6s. NOVELS. 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


Lady Rose’s Daughter. With 
Illustrations. [Over 160,000 Copies sold, 
“* Readers have rarely been led with such interest 


along the course of any novel.” 
Mr. Witv1am Dean Howe ts. 


Eleanor. [Over 116,000 Copies sold. 
With Illustrations by ALBERT STERNER. 
“A real love story....Mrs. Ward has never given 
usa book that finds its way to one’s heart so com- 
pletely.” —London Quarterly Review. 


Helbeck of Bannisdale. [7th Adition. 

«A book which will take rank with Mrs. Humphry 
Ward's best work....The story is a story of a great 
passion worthily told.” —Zemes. 


Sir George Tressady. [4th Edition. 
“An exceedingly able book. We doubt if any other 
living woman could have written it.”—Standard. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
‘The Tragedy of the Korosko. 


With 40 Full-Page Illustrations. 
“A masterpiece.”—Speaker. 


Uncle Bernac. 
With 12 Full-Page Illustrations. 
«<The fascination of it is extraordinary.” 
laity Chronicle. 


The Green Flag, and other Tales 
of Warand Sport. With a Frontispiece. 

“« These stories stir the blood and make the heart 
eat faster, and any Englishman who does not enjoy 
them must have something wrong with his —— 

ames. 


By 8S. R. CROCKETT. 


The Silver Skull. (3rd Jmpression. 
With 12 Full-Page Illustrations. 
“A work of real genius, full of glorious adven- 
tures.”—British Weekly 


Little Anna Mark. 
With a Frontispiece. 
“A rattling. rousing story of adventure and mis- 
adventure.”—Duily Telegraph 


The Black Douglas. 


With 8 Fall-Page Illustrations. 
“ oek which grips the imagination in a 
thoroughly satisfactory fashion.” —Speaker. 


The Red Axe. 


With 8 Full-Page Illustrations. 


(2nd Edition. 


(2nd Jmpression. 
[3rd Impression. 


[3rd Impression, 


“A powerful story, which he tells in his own 
masterful style.” — Weekly Sun. 


Cleg Kelly, Arab of the City. 


(4th /mpression. 

“ Teems with incidents of all sorts, and it carries 
the reader along, keenly interested and full of 
sympathy, from the first page to the last.” —Spectator. 


By BERNARD E. J. CAPES. 
The Secret in the Hill. 


“Pictureequely fresh in handling....Mr. Capes’s 
fertility of invention and humour is at its best ” 
4 “ ily Express. 
A Castle in Spiin. [3rd Impression, 
“A really stirring romance.”— Oudlook. 


BY 
Mrs. HODGSON BURNETT 
The Making of a Marchioness. 


(2nd /mpression, 
* Brisk, humorous, and healthy.” —Scotsman. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 
The Honourable Molly. 


(2nd Impression, 
«« An agreeable, lively tale of Irish country society, 
~ith frequent love passages. ’’— Outlook. 


Love of Sisters. [3rd Impression. 
* Decidedly a more charming and delightfully Irish 
story there could not be than ‘ Love of Sisters.’ ” 
Westminster Gazetle. 


A Daughter of the Fields. 

(2nd /mpression. 

«Pall of Irish characters and Irish wit. The novel 

is an excellent a of the authoress’s tender, 
fresh, pl t tales.’’ — Gent! 


The Dear Irish Girl. [3rd Edition, 
“<The heroine is as lovadie as she is natural, and as 
«worthy as she is fresh and sweet.”—Atheneum. 


She Walks in Beauty. 


‘A delightful Irish story, which will charm every 
family circle.’’—London Quarterly Review. 














BY 
Mrs. FULLER MAITLAND. 
Priors Roothing. [2nd Edition 
“A book very pleasant to read....Mrs. Fuller 
Maitland is equipped for a difficult task by style, 
bumoar, aad a delicate gift of ubservation.” 
Saturday Review. 





| MESSRS. SMITH, ELDER & CO. have pleasure 

in announcing the publication of a Popular 6s. 

Edition of Mr. Sidney Lee’s Life of 
ueen Victoria. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW.—* Mr. Sidney Lee has performed, with marked success, a 
work which required, in no common measure, a combination of assiduous labour, skilful 
arrangement, and unfailing tact......Our interest is sustained from the first page to the 
last ; and, what is much more important, the book has that weight and authority which 
make it a fair basis for forming an estimate of the influence, political and constitutional, of 
Queen Victoria’s personality upon her country and her age, and of the general results of 
the reign.” 


QUEEN VICTORIA: a Biography. 


By SIDNBY LEE, Editor of the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ 
NEW EDITION. With Portraits, Map, and Facsimile Letter, crown 8vo, 6s. 


A RECORD OF TRAVEL IN THE APENNINES. 
With 36 Illustrations from Photographs and a Coloured Map. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
HILL TOWNS OF ITALY. 


By EGERTON R, WILLIAMS, Jun. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Mr. Williams has made his narrative a’pleasant combina- 
tion of the personal, the geographical, and the appreciative—in fact, a kind of confidential 
guide-book...... All lovers of Italy can be promised a real pleasure.” 


NEW EDITION OF ‘COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS.’ 
TENTH IMPRESSION (SEVENTH EDITION). WITH A NEW PREFACE. 


COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS. 
By GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ It is needless to recommend to our readers a book so full 
of entertaining anecdote and lively reminiscence.” 


LEGAL T LEAVES. 


By EDWARD F. TURNER, 


Author of ‘T Leaves,’ ‘ Tantler’s Sister,’ ‘ More T Leaves,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
ATHEN /UM.—“ The tales are told plainly, sincerely, and with a certain simplicity 
of delivery that renders them effective.” 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘DOWNY V. GREEN,’ 
SHORTLY, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


DWALA: a Romance. By George Calderon, 


Author of ‘ The Adventures of Downy V. Green, Rhodes Scholar at Oxford.’ 


WITH A PREFACE BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


NEARLY READY, demy 8vo, lés. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


By Prof. A. JULICHER, ‘Translated by JANET WARD. 














NEARLY RBADY, demy 8vo, 14s. net. 


With 2 Coloured Plates, 32 Itlustrations, including 2 Portraits of the Author, 
and a Sketch Map. 


A NATURALIST IN THE GUIANAS. 


By EUGENE ANDRE, F.R.G.S. F.S.A, F.Z.S, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For FEBRUARY. Price One Shilling. 


Contents. 
The TRUANTS. Chaps. 4-6. By A. E. W. | HAN and KAWAN. By Laurence Housman. 
ason. 
The MOTION of the SOLAR SYSTEM 
SOME EMPTY CHAIRS. By Henry W. through SPACE, By Frank Watson 
Lucy. Dyson, F.R.S. 


MACEDONIA—and AFTER? 

A GRANDMOTHER’S BUDGET. By Mrs. 
Frederic Harrison. 

HISTORICAL MYSTERIES. II. The Camp- 
den Mystery. By Andrew Lang. 

AMONG JAPANESE HILLS. By Ernest 
Foxwell. 

The WELSH in LONDON. By J.K. Vincent. 


The IMPROVEMENT of WESTMINSTER. 
By Thomas Fairman Ordish, F.S.A. 


THEODOR MOMMSEN. By Prof. Tout. 


PROVINCIAL LETTERS. XIV. From 
Beaconsfield. By Urbanus Sylvan. 


The VISITS of an EDITOR. By Leonard 
uxley. 








*." Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. will be happy to send a copy of 





_ POPULAR 6s. NOVELS. 


By HENRY SET 
4 MERRIMAN. - 


Barlasch of the Guard. 


[4th Impressi 
“There is the genius of a Meissonier in pe 
lineation of Papa Barlasch....He is one of the begt 
soldier characters in fiction.”— Queen. 


The Vultures. [6th Zmpression, 
“One of Henry Seton Merriman’s very best.,,.4 
powerful and thrilling book.”— Queen. = 


The Velvet Glove. [3rd Impression, 
“‘A good story....We have nothing but 
the skilfully interwoven plot and the artistic dere 
lopment of character.’ —Atheneum. 
The Isle of Unrest. 
With Illustrations. 
“A really admirable novel.”— Morning Post. 
Roden’s Corner. (3rd Edition, 
“For dramatic situation, intensity, and simplicity 
of narrative it is marvellous.”’—Punch. 
In Kedar’s Tents. [8th Edition 
“Mr. Merriman is at his best. It is full of adven. 
ture, of humour, and of vigour.”—Guardian, 
The Grey Lady. [New Edition, 
With 12 Full-Page I}ustrations. 
“A story of striking merit throughont.”— Globe. 
The Sowers. [26th Edition, 
“Very difficult indeed to lay d il i 
page has been tarned.”—Graphi. aoe Tee ae 
With Edged Tools. [New Edition, 
“‘ Admirabl ived....Th 
loiters.”— Westminster Gasetie. a 
From One Generation to Another, 
(New Edition 
“The book is a good book. The ch e 
admirably contreated. "—Zilustrated p my oy 7 
The Slave of the Lamp. (wew zaition, 


“A masterly story....80 like real life, and s9 
entirely unconventional.” — Manchester Guardian, 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
Count Hannibal. [5th Impression, 


“The reader will be scarcely conscious of taking 
breath....Mr. Weyman is far superior to his com- 
petitors.’’—Iilustrated London News. 


The Castle Inn. 


With a Frontispiece. 
“A story which the reader follows with excited 
curiosity.” —TZimes. 


:. ’ 
In Kings Byways. 2nd Impression, 
“Will be enjoyed by every one to whom th 
‘Gentleman of France’ appealed; and in point ot 
art the anecdotes greatly excel the novel.”"—Times, 


By ANTHONY HOPE. 
The Intrusions of Peggy. 


(2nd Impression, 
“Peggy is altogether one of the most delightful 
characters that have appeared in recent fiction.” 
Westminster Gazette. 


By A. E. W. MASON. 
The Four Feathers. [9th Impression, 


“It is indeed a grand story, told with such sym- 
pathy and spirit combined as are rarely to be found 
in books.” —Country Life. 


By JOSEPH CONRAD and 
FORD MADOX HUEFFER. 
Romance: a Novel. [2nd Zmpression. 


“«*Romance’ is a brilliant thing, vivid, and as full 
of the trappings of romance as an egg is of meat.” 
Atheneum, 


(6th Impression, 





(5th Edition, 








By Mrs. : 
HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 
Adam Grigson. [2nd Impression, 


‘Quite a notable achievement in many ways.” 


i . Daily Telegraph. 
Catherine of Calais. [2nd smpression. 
“‘Saffused with that charm of manner and gracious 
kindliness which have always lent attractiveness to 
the work of this writer.’’—Spectator. 


Cornelius. [4th Impression. 


« Miss Philipotte is enough to make the fortune of 
any story.’’— Quarterly Review. 


By GRAHAM HOPE. 
A Cardinal and his Conscience. 


4th Impression, 
“A clever and thoroughly engrossing story.” 
Es Yorkshire Post. 
My Lord Winchenden. 


“Told with great delicacy and charm....Instinct 
with life and freshness. ’— Atheneum. 


The Triumph of Count Ostermann. 








their Catalogue post free on application. 





“Told with a truth and freshness grateful indeed 
to the weariest of novel readers.” —Daily Telegraph. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 








Edit rial Com munications should be addressed to ‘The Editor”—Adver and Busi 
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